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YOU require 32g AGRES FOR FOOD AND CLOTHES every year— 


what are you doing about them? 








THE FATE OF AMERICA’S FARM LAND 


1S Srerylodys BUSINESS 


The fact that you are not actually working on the 
soil today does not mean that you are any the less 
affected by what happens to it. 

If you are an employer and hire the heads of a 
thousand families, you are dependent not only on 
the *3%2 acres that supply your own food and 
clothes, and 31 acres for each member of your 
family, but also on the **13,300 acres that are 
necessary to feed and clothe the men who work 
for you and their families. How important it is, 
then, for those 13,300 acres to continue producing 
and producing cheaply! 

It is vital to you and to every businessman to 
realize that practically all of our farm land has 
been or is now in use. Farmers can no longer move 
on to fresh land if their present farms wear out. 
The last frontier has been crossed. 

That’s why everyone should be concerned that 
high production costs and low net returns no 
longer tempt the farmer to “mine” the fertility of 


* Based on United States Department of Agriculture figures. 


his land and leave behind an impoverished agri- 
culture—the evil that already has laid waste far 
too large a number of America’s farms. 

Only with improved machines and methods can 
farm production costs be driven down—down to a 
level that leaves the farmer a fair profit after he 
has met all soil maintenance charges and returned 
to the land as much fertility as he has taken out. 

It is low production costs that make American 
industry strong. And lower costs of raising food 
and clothes through modern farm mechanization 
will help keep those costs low. They will provide 
the basis for a permanently sound agriculture—a 
strong foundation for prosperity in both urban 
and rural communities. 

Whatever you can do by word or by act to help 
bring about a lower cost of production on our 
farms will be a worth-while contribution to build- 
ing a stronger and a more secure America. What 
happens on our acres is everybody’s business. 


** Based on average American family of 3.8 members. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC., Dearborn, Mich. 


Ford Tractor with Ferguson System and Ferguson Implements 
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A request to Harry Ferguson Inc., will bring you an enlargement of this message 














FREE! «: 


‘Adventures in Conversation 


Just mail 


COUPON 





Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


| JOW we modern Americans do hate to 
be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement .. . entertain- 
ment... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed .. . the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge... 
too much running around . . . what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION 
. THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 


the neighbors . . . no more stupid remarks 
about the weather . . . no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation, 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles —just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away — how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises... 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 
Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 
men and women were needlessly retarding 


their progress through lack of good conver- 





sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 


the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Con- 
versation Course. Today, the full Course, consist- 
ing of twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal 
"Studio Talks" from Miss Cotton, is available by 
mail. 

Those who have already taken the Conversa- 
tion Course agree that there is absolutely nothing 
like it. They tell us that it is not only intensely 
practical, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to 
understand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book ''Adventures in Con- 
versation." It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION STUDIES, Dept. 918C, 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, U.S.A. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION STUDIES, Dept. 918C. 

1315 Michigan Boulevard 

Chicago 5, U. S. A. 
Please send me a free copy, of your new book, 
‘Adventures in Conversation,’’ 


NAME........ a 


ADDRESS STATE 




























Mon's Fine Shoe Departmen: 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
Chicago, Ilinots 





Quality shoes skilfully fitted 
at the finest stores such as 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
give you value which remains 


long after price is forgotten 
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LETTERS 





This letter from a military service 
member International 
Trustee J. N. Emerson, member of the 
Pullman, Washington, club. It gives a 
good idea of the sort of thing that ts 
going through the mind of the average 


was written to 


member in service. 
G. I. Joe Ponders 

I think one big thing that has made it 
possible for me not to worry too much 
about being away from the family has 
been that I know a friend and his wife 
are standing by. If anything needs to 
be done, they are there. There has been 
no personal worry about foxholes as yet, 
but I’ve talked to plenty of guys who 
have used them as temporary residences. 
Believe me, they have enough to worry 
about right in front of them without 
worrying about the family back home. 

In many cases wives are having to 
work for maintaining a family on a G. 
I.’s income, even two separate quarters 
on a Lieutenant’s salary is no easy prob- 
lem in higher mathematics. What about 
the kids? 
pervision? Do you know the number of 


Do they have adequate su- 


servicemen’s wives in your community 
that have to take care of children and 
also have to need desperately the addi- 
income ? what are 

The situation is continually 
changing. Is the School Board provid- 


tional Facts are 


needed. 


ing for Kindergartens and before and 
after Is the playground 
department meeting the present need ? 
With Paul Staffel’s 
paper I see more and more of the gang 
are in the service. A lot of these are 
fathers. Is there anyone of any group 


school care? 


every issue of 


in town who really knows the facts. 
What is Pullman for our 
kids? The boys and girls program of 


needed in 


several years ago was grand for it met 
the needs then. That picture has radi- 
cally changed since then. Don’t think I’m 
thinking only of Pullman for it is true 
everywhere. There seems to be so many 
families of service men who have no 
one to turn to. Kiwanis could be a big 
help there. 

It is grand to read in the “Herald” 
where Pullman went over the top in the 
loan drive, in the Red Cross drive, in 
the Community Chest, that the paper 
and can drive was a huge success, that 
the bandage quota was exceeded and 


that the youth center was established 
for the young people and that at last 
something is really being done about a 
hospital. However, the thing that is 
swell is to read in the wife’s letters that 
“Jim” fixed our darn balky furnace, 
that she and the kids had a swell time 
on the picnic and that “Doc took care 
of them through the mumps _ and 
measles.” 
J. Murray LEE 

Lieutenant, USNR 

Military Service Member 

Pullman Kiwanis Club 





Pass Yours On Too 
Dear Sir: 

Many thanks for your fine magazine 
with all its timely and worthwhile arti- 
cles. It is a pleasure to receive it here 
in the wilds of New Guinea. As soon 
as I finish reading it I put it in the day 
rooms and find that it is eagerly sought 
after. More power to your good work. 

KIWANIAN VERNON F. BEVAN 
Chaplain, Member at Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. 





Back to Religion 
Dear Sir :— 

As the war progresses, there becomes 
more apparent, day by day, of a return 
to God. Apparent not only on the part 
of those in service, but also among their 
loved ones at home. 

D-Day merely served to emphasize 
the spurt on the home front of this one 
consoling factor among the horrible 
aspects of war. 

In villages, towns and cities, there is 
much talk and equally much action about 
post-war planning. In this respect, I 
wonder if religious leaders in the vari- 
ous denominations that serve as a firm 
bulwark for the morale of this grand 
country of ours are keeping in step with 
this noticeable trend back to religion. 

Unquestionably, there is a great need 
for them to find a place in the post-war 
program. They can and, I feel sure, 
will fill an important niche there. 

It will be merely a case of carrying 
on the fine work these same religious 
leaders are now doing both at home and 
on the far-flung fighting fronts. It is 
hardly necessary to mention the many 


(Turn to page 32) 
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BEN DEAN 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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“M 
AY OUR PURPOSE be strengthened to bring to the waiting Kiwanians and to 


our communities the message that Kiwanis will throw all the weight of its influence and 
all its power on the side of those forces for good in the world to hasten the day of justice 


and liberty for all.”—From his acceptance at International Convention in Chicago, June 22. 
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KIWANIS 
ON THE MARCH 


By Donald B. Rice 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


IWANIS has definitely grown in effectiveness and 

prestige. On every hand the clubs are rendering 

essential services to the war program and to com- 
munity betterment. Two activities merit special recognition. 
A year ago the Keep America American crusade was under- 
taken, our program to publicize private enterprise and free- 
dom of opportunity as being fundamental to our democratic 
way of life. No project ever undertaken by Kiwanis has 
given us so much publicity nor brought us more acclaim 
than this one. Most important of all is that Kiwanis stepped 
forward to declare its faith in private enterprise and man’s 
personal freedom. The leadership which Kiwanis furnished 
has now been followed by scores 
of national organizations. The 
good accomplished is immeasur- 
able. 

The other activity is known as 
the Specific Charter. This was a 
manifesto signed by Warren Ath- 
erton, National Commander of 
The American Eric 
Johnston, President of the United 


lenge to the 


Legion, 


The whole purpose of Kiwanis is a chal- 
individual 
completely assume his duties as a citi- 
zen and base his conduct upon adherence 
to spiritual values asserts President in 


his annual message to the convention. 


States Chamber of Commerce, Charles Wheeler, President 
of Rotary International, and the President of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, calling upon all patriotic groups to work together 
in the prosecution of the war and in the development of a 
firm foundation for the peace to follow. Out of this call has 
come the National Postwar Conference wherein the leading 
organizations of the United States are uniting in the formu- 
lation of plans to meet the gigantic problems that lie ahead. 
As in the Keep America American crusade, the participation 
of Kiwanis in the Specific Charter has brought additional 
worth-while publicity on a national scale and stamped Ki- 
wanis International as a leading and vital service organiza- 
tion. 

This is the fifth year of the war 
for Canada; for the United States 
it is the third year. 
ago war clouds were on the hori- 
Sut to us it was largely an 
academic matter. Other nations 
might go to war but certainly we 
would not become involved. 

The theme of the San Francisco 


to fully and 


Five years 


zon. 
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Convention in 1938 was “International 
(;ood Will.” That lofty aim has today 
heen replaced with the theme, “All Out 
for Victory.” The spirit of Mars domi- 
nates our whole existence. As patriotic 
citizens of two great peace and freedom 
loving nations we are dedicated to the 
task of destroying once and for all those 
forces which would reduce this world to 
a condition of slavery and despair. 
How greatly our lives have been 
changed! Our lands have not been sub- 
jected to terror, devastation and enemy 
occupation, yet the realities of a global 
war are with us. The mounting casualty 
into 


thousands upon thousands of homes. We 


lists are daily bringing sorrow 


think of the loved ones in the services 
and pray for their return. We talk about 
We 


worry about rationing, the black market 


taxes, the national debt, inflation. 
and strikes. We are agitated with the 
abuses of bureaucracy. We see definite 
threats to our cherished liberties by the 
centralization of power in the national 
governments. 

Our time is largely consumed with 
Red Cross, War Chest, 
., bond and salvage drives, ci- 


war services: 
U. S. 
vilian defense, victory gardens, and the 
manifold activities on behalf of the men 
We are con- 
cerned with the problems of youth— 


and women in uniform. 


juvenile delinquency and the millions of 
fine young men and women whose plans 
for the future have been postponed by 
the 

We are perplexed with the tremen- 
dous problems confronting us when this 
We learn that 50% of the 
national income is going into the financ- 


war, 


war is over. 


ing of war; that one-half of our labor 
industry — meaning 
27 ,0000,000 men and women to be re- 


force is in war 
adjusted to peacetime pursuits ; the com- 
bat forces of 11,000,000 to be demobi- 
lized with thousands needing rehabilita- 
tion; then the 3,300,000 civilian Federal 
employees, who too must be largely de- 
mobilized if we are to solve the prob- 
lem of bureaucracy. Of the $45,000,000 
facilities, $40,000,000 
have been publicly financed. We wonder 


invested in war 
what uses will be made of these facili- 
ties, 

Although relative peace prevails be- 
tween management and labor, we know 
that the no-strike pledge will end with 
the war, and that we shall be confronted 
with alarming controversies. 

The subversive influences now lying 
seek 


those who strive to discredit and repudi- 


low, those who state socialism, 


ate the principle of representative gov- 


ernment and freedom of opportunity, 
will again come forward with definite 
challenges. 

Then we think of international rela- 
tionships—the part which Canada and 
the United States must play if peace is 
to endure, and all the nations of the 
world are permitted the opportunities 
for the economic, political, educational 
and spiritual advancement of their 
people. 

Truly, citizenship in a free democracy 
is facing the supreme test. But we must 
have faith. The vast majority of our 
people have an unconquerable determi- 
nation to preserve and perpetuate our 
freedoms and our democratic way of 
life. 

We in Canada and the United States 
base our hope upon the belief in the 
infinite potential worth of every citizen. 





President Rice as he was snapped 
during the convention. 


We believe the necessary base for free 
government is faith in human beings, 
and in the integrity and worthwhileness 
of individual men and women. 

The totalitarian governments make 
the state the master of the individual. 
We believe that governments are cre- 
ated to serve men. Our constitutional 
government provides for our freedoms. 
We realize that all human rights rest 
on the moral and spiritual standards of 
the community and the nation. So we 
place our confidence in the individual— 
his inherent desire for improvement, his 
sense of justice and fair play. 

Where does Kiwanis fit 
picture? 

The whole purpose of Kiwanis—its 
objects and objectives—is a challenge 
to the individual to fully and completely 
assume his duties as a citizen and base 


into this 


his conduct upon adherence to spiritual 
values. We build for a better way of 
life for all people. It has been said that 
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“the noblest end of human effort is the 
development and elevation of men and 
women.” 

Kiwanis asks its members to be good 
citizens—to set a standard in community 
service that will be an example for all 
to follow. Kiwanis functions in a local 
community and here is offered the op- 
portunity of learning the ways of de- 
mocracy through personal active par- 
ticipation in its processes, An intelligent 
citizenry is one of our fundamental ob- 
jects. We must re-emphasize and ex- 
pand our participation in public affairs. 
An informed people is our safeguard. 
In a democracy no freedom is more 
vital than freedom from ignorance. 

The most important single factor in 
the solution of our numerous problems 
is in the quality of citizenship displayed 
in Canada and the United States. Good 
citizenship is a personal attribute. We 
realize that the future of our countries, 
as well as all the other nations of the 
world, will depend upon how the people 
submerge personal and selfish interest, 
overcome national, racial and religious 
prejudice, and approach the solution of 
the problems in terms of the greater 
good and the future welfare of all 
people. 

The more we spread the philosophy 
and ideals of Kiwanis in all human re- 
lationships, the more we can look con- 
fidently to the future—confident of 
peace, justice, security and prosperity. 

In this situation we have five para- 
mount duties: 

1. The strengthening of the Kiwanis 
organization, building of man power, 
the training and inspiring of the man 
power to achieve our objects. 

2. Giving our utmost to aid in win- 
ning the war, our blood, money, time 
and our talents. 

3. Planning now for the solution of 
the problems of the postwar period: 
(a) the care and rehabilitation of the 
veterans; (b) the reconversion from a 
war to a peacetime economy; (c) in- 
suring that our nations assume their full 
responsibilities in the preservation of 
the peace. 

4. The continuation and re-emphasis 
upon service to youth, our churches and 
our communities. 

5. The preservation of our freedoms. 
It will be futile to win this war and lose 
the right of the individual to live, grow, 
and achieve, to lose the freedom of op- 
portunity to obtain a better way of life. 

Our program is a challenge to in- 
telligent and courageous citizenship. 


(Turn to page 31) 
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Stock Laring 


Weigh your liabilities against your assets. 


By Roe bulkerson 


HAVE committed crime 


known 


every 
have even 

written what I fondly believed to be 
poetry. Since I came to this meeting, 


to literature. | 


one verse of it has come to my mind 
several times. It is a sort of word pic- 
ture, and goes like this: 


Geeser with a pencil, looking mighty 
glum, 

Gazing at the ceiling, gnawing on his 
thumb, 

Twisting and turning, writhing in 
his chair— 

Twiddles his fingers, rubs where once 
was hair. 

About a ream of paper lying on the 
floor— 

Near him on the 


table five reams 


more, 


Also half a dozen weighty looking 
books— 

Encyclopedias and dictionaries, judg- 
ing from their looks. 

lobacco, ashes, matches, scattered all 
about. 

Twenty times an hour his pipe goes 
out,” 

Deep and sweaty furrows corrugate 
his brow— 

Thus he’s been working for two 
weeks now. 

Batty in the belfry, yet sticking like 
a leech— 

Here behold a Kiwanian preparing 
an “impromptu” speech! 


[I do not believe the “impromptu” 
speeches we have listened to at this’ 
Convention, and the ones we are yet to 


That’s what Roe Fulkerson suggested in his 


sparkling address before the convention. 


hear, were prepared any differently from 
the one I have just tried to describe. 
They have been good speeches, of value 
to Kiwanis, and such talks are never 
impromptu. They are the result of care- 
ful thought and preparation. The more 
thought we give to these talks, the bet- 
ter it will be for Kiwanis and for us. 
Down South where I lived when | 
was a boy, there was an old darkie 


preacher who was both famous and 


successful. He had a large congrega- 
tion of colored folks, and he had the 
reputation of having snatched many 
brands from the burning and turned 
many a crap shooting loafer into a 
sober, hard-working church member. 

One of the white ministers in our 
town thought he might learn something 
from his colored brother, so he called 
on him one day and asked just how he 
delivered his sermons. 

(Turn to page 24) 
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Introducing Ben ‘Dean 


By Stanley J ohns ton 


PAST GOVERNOR MICHIGAN DISTRICT, SOUTH HAVEN 
PAST PRESIDENT, SOUTH HAVEN CLUB 


UCH of the remarkable growth 
of Kiwanis International in 
the comparatively short time 

of its existence must be attributed to out- 
standing leadership. Ben Dean, serving 
as the 28th International President, in 
what is known in these critical times as 
“The Year of Decision,” is fully quali- 
fied to carry on in a most acceptable 
manner this tradition of good leader- 
ship. 

Ben is truly a Michigan product, and 
incidentally, one of its best, as he was 
born at Tekonsha in southern Michigan, 
and has resided in the State sirce. He 
was educated in the Tekonsha schools 
and at the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege where his interest and ability in 
English were recognized by his being 
made an assistant instructor while still 
a student. 

Engaging in newspaper work early 
in life, he was City Editor of the Cold- 
water Reporter in 1908 and later a re- 
porter on the Grand Rapids Herald, 
becoming City Editor of that paper in 
1912. In 1914 he entered the advertis- 
ing business, becoming sole proprietor 
of his own advertising agency in 1918, 
which he has since conducted with re- 
markable success. He has an extensive 
clientele among the leading commercial, 
industrial and financial institutions of 
Western Michigan. 

Joining Kiwanis in 1928, Ben’s rise in 
the organization was rapid. Elected 
President of the Grand Rapids club to 
fill a vacancy in 1931, he was re-elected 
in 1932. In 1934 he served as Lieuten- 
ant Governor and was Governor of the 
Michigan District the following year. 
His training in International affairs be- 
gan in the Convention Year of 1935- 
1936 when he was chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Publicity. At 
the Boston Convention in June, 1939, 
he was elected International Trustee 
and was re-elected at Atlanta two years 
later. Last year he served as Interna- 
tional Treasurer. While a member of 
the International Board of Trustees, he 
acted on various Board Committees in- 
cluding Executive, Finance and Maga- 
zine Committees. On the latter, his 


special talents in the journalistic and 
advertising fields were put to good use. 
Ben’s training for the highest office in 
Kiwanis International has been 
plete. 


com- 


Although a very busy City Editor in 
1912, he wisely took time to court a 
charming young lady from Monroe, 
Michigan, Miss Susan Buck, and on 
July 15 of that year they were married. 
They have two children, Virginia and 
Ben Junior. 
has a fine son only a few months old 
who looks very much like his grand- 


Virginia is married and 


daddy, and, needless to say, he receives 
much of Ben’s attention to say nothing 
of Susan’s. Ben Junior is a First Lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Corps serving 
in Italy. 

As might be expected, much of Ben’s 
time is devoted to community service in 
his home city of Grand Rapids. Not 


The Deans at 
home. Ben, daugh- 
ter Virginia (Mrs. 
Frederick K. 
Zwald), Mrs. 
Dean, better 
known as Susan, 
and Ben Junior, 
Ist Lieut. in Army 
Air Corps in 
Italy. 


sufficient space is here available to list 
the worthwhile organizations that have 
benefited from his efforts. To mention 
a few, he served ten years as Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School of the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church, and for 
several years as Chairman of the Church 
Board of Trustees. He was President 
of the Board of of East 
Grand Rapids for a number of years. 


Education 


Among other organizations, the Red 
Cross, in particular, has received gen- 
erously of his time and ability in pro- 
moting its splendid work. 
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Ben has a very pleasing personality. 
He is keen, alert, and is the possessor 
of a fine sense of humor. He enjoys a 
wide range of taste in literature, and 
has published some poems and_ short 
He thoroughly enjoys good 
A visit 
with him is stimulating because he is 


stories. 
books and good companions. 


keenly interested in people and what 
they are doing. 

He loves the outdoors and delights 
in long walks in the open country, or 
a pleasant day on a lake with a fishing 
rod. In the winter he can frequently 
be found skating on a lake near his 
home accompanied by Ginger, who is 
Virginia’s brown cocker spaniel, and 
who thoroughly enjoys going on skat- 
ing and hiking trips with Ben. He also 
loves outdoor sports and at every op- 
portunity attends Big League baseball 
and college football games. 

Travel is his most prized hobby. In 
peace times he and Susan took frequent 
trips. He particularly enjoyed short 
cruises on the Caribbean Sea during the 
winter months. The return of peace 
and the lifting of travel restrictions will 
again find Ben studying his travel maps 
and making plans for new excursions. 

He is an excellent speaker and is 
much in demand for addresses before 





a wide range of audiences. He applies 
his knowledge of advertising to his 
speeches and fills them with human in- 
terest stories drawn from his wide read- 
ing and many personal contacts to bring 
out his ideas more clearly. 

Because of his many talents and his 
pleasing personality, Ben Dean has en- 
deared himself to many people through- 
out Kiwanis International, and they are 
supremely confident that he will con- 
tinue to render distinguished service to 
Kiwanis in the office of International 
President. 





Caring for children of work- 
ing mothers is one of biggest 
wartime problems. Orlando 
solved it with a day nursery. 


HAT happens to the chil- 
dren of working mothers in 
Orlando, Where 


and how do they spend their day? Be- 


Florida ? 


fore punching the time clock the Or- 
lande, Florida, mothers leave their 
children at the Orlando Day Nursery, 
one of the leading charitable institutions 
in the community in and around Or- 
lando, an organization now in its 21st 
This Association 
cares for the children, furnishing hous- 
meals 


vear of operation. 


and 
Each child is given a 


ing, clothing, nourishing 
during the day. 
medical examination upon admittance, 
and is given a periodical check-up, the 
attending physician being paid by the 
nursery if the parent is unable to do so. 
\ll the necessary dental work is pro- 
The chil- 


dren are given a bath and clean clothes 


vided by the organization. 


each day, and once a month a birthday 
party is celebrated for all the children 
having birthdays that month. The chil- 


dren have fun all the time, but especially 
When the 
weather is fair they play on the out- 


during the holiday season. 
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Home. 


Top: Day Nursery Assn. 


side, in the large fenced-in playground 
which has all the toys and equipment 
they can use. When it rains, they are 
contented with the large playroom in- 
side the building. 

Orlando, 


furnished 


the 
has 


For 
Florida, 
financial and moral support to the As- 


twenty-one years 


Kiwanis club 
sociation, the two organizations work- 


ing together with the one idea of pro- 


viding a good home for children of 
mothers who must work. The charge 
made for the care of the children is 


based upon the parent’s ability to pay, 


oak, oe ee 
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Below: Children enjoy outdoor recreation made possible 
through assistance of Kiwanis Club. 


and many children have been kept with- 
out any charge. 
The Day Nursery Association is com- 


posed of a hundred women chosen from 
churches and women’s organizations 
throughout the City of Orlando, and is 
headed by Mrs. Claude H. Wolfe. Mrs. 
Martha Lancaster is the resident 
matron, and has been with the Associa- 
tion for twenty years. Her record with 
the children has been outstanding as 
there have been no serious accidents, 
no epidemics of disease, and no run- 


aways. 
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Pioneers In 


FRE 


Winning essay in Keep America American cam- 


paign sponsored by the Spokane, Washington, 


Kiwanis club fits so well into North American 


series it is herewith reproduced. Winner was Caro- 


lyn Collins, Junior A, from Lewis and Clark School. 


HAT is it that our people’ 


have fought for in the past, 
are fighting for in the pres- 
ent, and will fight for in the future? 
The basis of our freedom is the right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” To carry out these principles, 
Americans must have the courage and 
the boldness to fight for what is close 
to them. To prove this I will show you 
how my great grandfather, my father, 
and my brother have each undertaken 
an activity to find happiness. Let us 
call them pioneers because they have 
journeyed into new fields—each in a 
different way according to his times. 
My great grandfather could represent 
the first type of pioneer who sought new 
land and new opportunity. He might 
have been a Per Hansa in Rolvaag’s 
“Giants of the Earth.” Per Hansa came 


as a Norwegian emigrant to a new land 
that was free and open to all men will- 
ing to work. My grandfather did the 





same. After fighting .adians, weather 
and sickness, my grandfather claimed 
a piece of bare land and changed it toa 
land of rich resources. He was indi- 
vidual, not only making his living, but 
fighting for freedom of religion and 
education. The work of such pioneers 
gave our country a good foundation to 
build on, 

My father could represent the present 
success type of pioneer who seeks suc- 
His 


forefathers had given him the right of 


cess in the modern business world. 


free enterprise coupled with the best 
education. It is his job to show what 
can result from this background, not 
as an individual, but as a part of Ameri- 
can business. Early in his career he was 
forced to fight in the First World War 
to maintain the freedom established by 
his forefathers. Then came his chance 
to enter the business world and to work 
for what he thought right. He took this 
challenge; he put his ambitions, his 


EDOM 
































Be- 


cause of continual competition the busi- 


dreams, and his life into one idea. 


nessman must sell his ideas of free en- 
terprise to the people. As a result the 
arguments have been settled through 
the people by their vote and popular 
demand. This helps the farmer, the 
business man, the lawyer, and all others 
to advance into new and higher fields. 
My brother could represent the future 
type of pioneer. He is one of all youths 
who are fighting so that all nations may 
He 


expected to follow the footsteps of my 


have the right to find happiness. 


father as a pioneer in business, but he 
has changed his plans to fit the times. 
We will defeat the enemy not only be- 
cause of military orders, but also be- 
cause of the courage and bold enter- 
prise of our boys. After the war the 
youth will come back and pioneer a 
basis of freedom for the whole world. 
In this united earth all people will have 
the right to undertake projects, to ac- 
complish freedoms, and to reach goals 
for the good of everyone. 
work and fight not only for one nation, 
but for a united world. 


They will 


We know that our country is far ad- 
vanced on the road to free enterprise 
We must not only keep our nation on 
the upward scale, but we must help to 
start the whole world in that direction. 
If we do not use our past experiences, 
there will be many more generations 
who will have to interrupt their plans 
and go back to the earliest pioneers’ 
methods, 
can be a new type of pioneer progress- 


If, in each generation, there 


ing into higher fields, we will come 
closer and closer to the goal of per- 


fection. 





Postwar Planning 

Be Ir Reso.vep, That Kiwanis Inter- 
national must plan now to promote a 
program for the development in youth 
of an understanding and appreciation of 
free enterprise; privileges of individual 
freedom of aspiration and 
and 


initiative ; 


opportunity; freedom of speech 


worship; and the educational, recrea- 


tional and social facilities of a true 
democracy. Individual clubs should 
promote public forum discussions for 


presentation of factual information deal- 
ing with our freedoms, our rights, and 
our responsibilities of citizenship. We 
recognize that no such plan can be 
properly effective unless it starts with 
youth. 

We must plan now to play a part in 
the machinery for placing the men of 
our fighting forces back in suitable ci- 
vilian positions. Jobs must be provided 
and made available to these men and for 
the youth coming out of our educational 
institutions. To find these jobs and to fit 
men into satisfactory occupational post- 
war situations is a challenge to Kiwanis 
clubs in every local community. 

Business, agriculture, and industry all 
face postwar problems but effective and 
intelligent planning can provide high 
level employment. Kiwanis recognizes 
its obligation to build sound postwar 
public opinion in order to provide safe 
economic policies and good government 
under which true democracy can and 
will continue. 


Postwar Use of Educational 
and Recreational Facilities 


in Army Camps 
Be Ir Resoivep, That we respectfully 
recommend that the educational and rec- 
reational facilities established by the 
Federal Government in connection with 
the effort be 
abandoned until 


war not dismantled or 


facilities have 


the 


such 


been first offered to localities in 


which they are located. 


Support of War Effort 
That 
unqualified support of the war program 


RESOLVED, we, persist in our 


and pledge to our respective countries 
all of our manpower, our energies and 
our available resources, to the end that 
our enemies may*be forced to uncondi- 
tional surrender at the earliest possible 
date. 


Free Enterprise 

$e It Resotvep, That we believe in 
maintaining freedom of opportunity and 
freedom of enterprise whereby every 
citizen can progress economically, so- 
cially and politically, as being necessary 
tor the preservation of the individual 
initiative which has made possible our 
democratic way of life. 





Past President Bennett O. Knudson was chairman 
of Resolutions Committee. 
Permanent and Lasting Peace 

Be It Resotvep, That Kiwanis In- 
ternational endorse as the 
primary wartime and peacetime objec- 
tives of the United Nations, agreements 
among such nations for the complete 


one of 


establishment and maintenance at the 
earliest possible moment of an effective 
international order among all nations 
based on law and the orderly administra- 
tion of justice. 


Commendation of Industrial 
War Effort 
Be Ir Resoivep, That we sincerely 
commend the efforts of those who, by 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by 29th Annual Convention 


long hours of faithful and uninterrupted 
service, have continued to supply our 
armed forces with the implements and 
niaterials of war and that we further 
commend them for their loyalty as 
evidenced by their willingness to stay 
on the job and apply their energies and 
skills to the important tasks that have 
been so essential to our plans for 
victory. 

Be It FurtTHER REsoLtvep, That we 
condemn those who, without good rea- 
son absent themselves from their places 
of essential employment and who engage 
in strikes and slowing down essential 


production of war supplies and 
materials. 
United States-Canada 
Relations 


Be It REsoLvep, That we request the 
Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, the officers elected and appointed 
throughout our organization, and our 
membership at large, still further to in- 
crease their already energetic and ef- 
fective efforts in furthering the 
confidence, understanding and coopera- 
tion which have been developed and 
maintained among the _ peoples. of 
Canada and the United States. 


Suffrage and Public Service 

BE Ir REsoLveD, That we deplore the 
fact that too many of our better citizens 
are loath to vote in primary and general 
elections and prefer to remain as anony- 
mous critics, instead of assuming full 
citizenship responsibilities. 

Be It FurtHerR REsoLvep, That we 
encourage our most capable, efficient 
and qualified citizens to accept public 
office, realizing that we get the type of 
public servants we demand, 


Juvenile Assistance 
Be It ReEsotvep, That we marshal 
the leadership within our communities 
effectively to develop practical solutions 
of their more pressing problems in be- 
friending and counseling youth; that 


(Turn to page 30) 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


A LETTER TO HITLER... 


Mr. Adolf Hitler, 
Sir: 

Now that the Invasion is on, I hasten to write you this 
letter. You won’t be around much longer, so I am giving 
you a sort of preview of what I have planned for the Ger- 
man people after this war. 

Of course you don’t think you are going to escape the 
consequences of your deeds as easily as the Kaiser did after 
the last war. There won't be a spot on earth where you 
and your henchmen can hide. So, because you are soon to 
hang, Adolf, I want you to know my plans for the people 
you fooled into believing they could win a war against 
civilization. 

I number among my best friends many second and third 
generation Germans. But they aren’t Germans now, Adolf. 
They are the finest kind of Americans. Their parents and 
grandparents left Germany because they didn’t like the kind 
of things you stand for. 

I have noticed this about the German people in this coun- 
try. Just so long as they read German newspapers and speak 
the German language, they think German. But their children 
and their children’s children seldom speak German. Many 
of the second generation cannot make themselves understood 
in German, and few of them read German papers or maga- 
zines. 

Right there is my scheme for stopping all future wars with 
Germany, Adolf. I don’t want to kill off the German people, 
but I do want to kill the German language! When Germans 
can no longer read German or speak German, they will stop 
thinking German. Then all will be right with the world. 

Over here, Adolf, even a cat can look at the President. 
Over here I can—maybe—get a job representing the United 
States at the peace table. If I don’t, at least I can write a 
letter to the man who does! He will read it; he might even 
act on it. 

My postwar plan is to go into every German printing 
plant, not only in Germany but in the rest of the world, 
gather up all the type and melt it down. I would destroy all 
the German typewriters and every other machine with Ger- 
man letters so that there can never be anything typewritten 
or set up in type in the German language. And it would be 
ten years in jail for any one who printed a word of German! 


There are thousands of valuable German scientific books. 
There are fine text books. But most of these have been 
translated into other languages. What has not been trans- 
lated, and is of value to the human race, could be translated. 
Then all German language books would be destroyed. 
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Then I would start in on the spoken language. It would 
mean another ten years in jail for any man, woman or child 
who speaks in German on the radio, and I would revoke the 
license of the broadcasting station which permitted it. No 
longer will German sophistry and propaganda go out over 
the air. 

I would not allow any public speaking in the German 
language. No future egomaniacs like you, Adolf, would 
get a chance to inflame the German people as you did with 
your ravings and rantings. 

One more thing, Adolf, and I would have the German 
language on its way to extinction. No more German language 
schools. I do not mean that the German children should 
grow up without education, but that they should receive their 
As I told you, Adolf, 
the Germans who immigrated to this country stopped think- 


education in some other language. 


ing German when they stopped speaking and reading German. 

I know the German people will want their children to be 
educated. When there are no German schools, they will send 
them to other schools. They will go west to French, Dutch 
and Belgian schools; east to Polish, Hungarian and Russian 
schools; north to Danish and Swedish schools, and south to 
Swiss and Italian schools. 

By the time the second generation of German children 
has grown up speaking and reading half a dozen different 
With twenty 
different languages spoken there, with twenty different ide- 
ologies and twenty different schools of thought, it will be 
like Babel. 

Remember Babel, Adolf? “And the Lord said, Behold, 
the people is one, and they have all one language; and this 


languages, there will be no more Germany. 


they begin to do; and now nothing will be restrained from 
them, which théy have imagined to do... Let us go down, 
and there confound their language, that they may not under- 
stand one another’s speech. So the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth... .” 

My plan, Adolf, is to kill the German language abso- 
lutely, and in so doing wipe off the earth the German think- 
ing which has brought the world close to disaster many times, 
and will do so again if it is not destroyed. 

I honestly believe that the best way to wipe out of the 
minds and the hearts of the German people the theories and 
horrors instilled there by “Mein Kampf” and the other per- 
verted literature spawned during your reign, is to take out 
of the mouths and minds of the German people the language 
which is the symbol of war and oppression. 

I believe that’s all, Adolf. 

See you on the end of a rope.... 
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A background of the flags of the United Nations and the presence ef @ WAVE and a WAC emphasized the wartime consciousness of the convention. 


Kiwanians Plan Future 


ITH! words of high praise 
for the accomplishments of 


the past year by club, dis- 


trict and International leaders, Presi- 
dent Don B. Rice opened the 29th An- 
nual Convention of Kiwanis Interna- 


tional on June 20, 1944 in the Medinah 
Club at Only 374 


in attendance, a small 


Chicago, Illinois. 


delegates were 
group in comparison with the usual 
Kiwanis Convention, but all present as 
well as those who would like to have 
attended, realized the exigencies of the 
moment and accepted the limitations of 
the 


hours of two o'clock on Tuesday and 


a Wartime convention. Jetween 


noon on Thursday, eighteen hours of 
convention business and conferences 
were taken care of, so there was no 
time for the many pleasant entertain- 


ment features usually attendant on a full 


scale convention, 
\fter invocation by Past President 
Carl E. Endicott, greetings from Vice 


Auer and Paul R. 


Brecken, the report of the Committee 


Presidents Philip E. 
on Convention Program by Interna- 
frustee A. F. 


man, a stirring message was delivered 


tional Branton, Chair- 


by President Don B. Rice which is pub- 


lished elsewhere in this issue. Appoint- 


ments were announced for convention 


committees on resolutions, elections, 


credentials, and sergeant-at-arms and 
assist- nts. A preliminary report of the 
Regulations 


Trustee 


and 
International 


committee on Laws 


was given by 
James P. Gallagher. 

The closing address of the afternoon 
was given by Cedric Foster of Boston, 
Massachusetts, news commentator, 
whose reputation for analyzing and in- 
terpreting trends is well merited. He 
painted a word picture of the present 
global war from its inception, outlining 
its progress step by step and explaining 
the causes for many happenings that 
were difficult to understand at the time 
they occurred. 

Tuesday evening designated as All- 
Kiwanis Night was opened by singing, 
invocation by Past President Harry E. 
Karr and the presentation of the Inter- 
national Council and International Com- 
mittee Chairmen by O. E. “Pete” Peter- 
son, International Secretary. Vocal solos 


Recent wartime streamlined 


convention in Chicago as- 
sures permanence of progress 


the coming years. 


during 


by B. Fred Wise, tenor, member of the 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Kiwanis club 
were followed by the All-Kiwanis Week 
Message given by President Rice. 

“The Picture of an Idea,” a dramati- 
zation given by Kiwanians from various 
Chicago clubs, was a vivid picture of 
what was happening twenty years ago 
when Kiwanis leaders of that day were 
formulating the platform on which Ki- 
wanis has continued to grow and pros- 
per. George F. Hixson, the first Presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International, was nar- 
rator. 

On Wednesday, the delegates started 
their day at 7:45 A. M., meeting in 
breakfast conferences arranged accord- 
ing to convention zones. Five confer- 
ences were held presided over by Past 
Presidents Crossman, Donley, Johns, 
Hatfield, and Trustee A. F. Branton. 
Featured speakers were Past Presidents 
Cummings, Gatton, Harris, Callen and 
McAlister. 

From 9:30 till 12:30 the general con- 
vention was in session, being opened 
with the invocation by Fount H. Rion, 
Chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Support of Churches in their 
A number of reports 
Ben Dean, Treasurer, 


Spiritual Aims. 
were presented. 
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Hamilton Holt, Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, a further report of 
the Laws and Regulations Committee by 
James P. Gallagher, and the Secretary’s 
Report by “Pete” Peterson were given 
in that order. 

The factual data was presented in 
such an interesting manner that it 
merited equal recognition with any part 
of the entire program. 

A pleasant surprise for all was the 
appearance of Richard H. Wells, of 
Pocatello, Idaho, President of Rotary 
International, who made a lasting im- 
pression by his dynamic remarks. Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis will continue to work 
together in solving the problems con- 
fronting them as great service clubs. 

Following the election of officers, the 
results of which appear on another 
page, an all-too-short address was de- 
livered by Milton S. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent, Kansas State College, on the sub- 
ject, “Together We Stand.” He recom- 
mended that all Kiwanis clubs develop 
programs which would impress the 
value of our freedoms on everyone in 
their respective communities, and urged 
a more complete recognition of the in- 
terdependence of business, labor, agri- 
culture, and management. 

The Convention Theme, “Kiwanis On 
The March” was given full prominence 
during the afternoon when the various 
phases of Kiwanis progress were the 
subject of general discussion. Vice 
President Philip E. Auer led the discus- 
sion on Youth Services, with Com- 
munity and Wartime Services headed 
by Charles E. Millikan, Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States. The chairmen of the 
International committees on activities 
participated in the discussion. 

Leading the discussion on Expanding 
Kiwanis Manpower was Trustee Charles 
S. Dudley, foliowed by Trustee Charles 
W. Armstrong on Building Under- 
standing and Good Will. The chairmen 
of the International committees on ad- 
ministration participated. 

Carl Dolce of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, winner of the Key Club Orators’ 
Contest gave a sparkling address. Key 
Clubs are developing fine future citizens 
and Kiwanis clubs can well be proud of 

(Turn to page 26) 


Pictured here are the evening banquet and some ot 
the breakfast conferences in which districts were 
grouped according to convention zones. From the 
top down: Zone 5 breakfast, Past President Hatfield 
Presiding; Wednesday evening banquet, Pres. Rice 
presiding, Roe Fulkerson featured speaker: Zone 3 
breakfast, Past President Donley presiding; Lt. 
Gov's. breakfast, Trustee Dr. A. F. Branton presiding. 
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You Will Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


~ 


SCHOGL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Diplomatic Front 
HERE three 
which face other 
the combat front, the diplomatic 
front, and the home front. It is impos- 
sible to say that one is more important 


fronts from 
nations: 


are 


we 


than another since all are essential. We 
know less about the diplomatic front 
than about the others. There has always 
been too much secrecy about diplomacy, 
and the public is mistrustful about all 
it stands for. 

But the the 
American people must know enough 
about international agreements and the 
bases for them to form judgments and 
This is the moment in 


time has come when 


make decisions. 
American history when men and women 
must study international relations not 
casually, not in bits and fragments, but 
carefully and purposively. Whether the 
world of our children will develop in 
back into 
chaos depends to no small extent on 


civilization or be thrown 
whether the American people will just 
now take time really to study interna- 
tional relationships. 

Sumner Welles’ The Time for Deci- 
sion (Harper, $3) is a text-book on the 
modern diplomatic the 
United States. Please understand that 
the word diplomatic as used here is very 
broad: Welles goes into the historical, 
economic, geographic, and ethnic bases 
of international relations. There is no 
better book by which to orient yourself 
in these most important questions in 


relations of 


the modern world. Perhaps the resigna- 
tion of Welles as Undersecretary of 
State was justified if thereby he may 
become the schoolmaster of the Ameri- 
can people in the larger principles of 
American diplomacy. 

Which leads me to say that you do 
not have to accept Welles’ postwar plan 
fully. But every reader should be tre- 
mendously interested in both his plan 
for German subdivision after the war 
and his ideas on world organization. 
And regardless of those matters, every 


reader should study the backgrounds of 
international relations as developed in 
the various European countries, in Rus- 
the set 

unusual and 


sia, Japan, Americas — all 
forth 
orderliness. 

As this is written, word comes that 
this book is the August selection of the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 


here in clearness 


Home, Sweet Home 


In these days we are often reminded 
that the essence of patriotism is loyalty 
to our homes and what they stand for. 
It is not idle rhetoric but a fundamental 
and primary truth we utter when we 
say we are fighting for home and loved 
ones. 

I have been reading a book that re- 
lates the story of one year in a middle- 
class home, and I like it so much that 
I should like to it to all 
readers of this magazine. It is called 
Stand on a Rainbow, and it was written 
by Mary Quayle Innis (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $2.50). 

This home happens to be in Canada, 
but that will add to rather than detract 
from the of readers in the 
United States. Here are John, who is 
fourteen and big for his age; Sheila, 


recommend 


interest 


who is ten and thin and brown; and 
Miles, the irrepressible youngster of 
eight. The really fine thing about this 
book is that it is a simple unaffected 
chronicle about what happened in the 
family life of the Everetts (who must 
really be the Innises) from one year’s 
end to another. Those family serials 
on the radio are amusing, but they are 


artificial: here is the real McCoy. 





This “novel of family life,” as it is 
subtitled, begins with the day when the 
Everetts pack up after their summer 
vacation at the lake, carries us through 
all the small events of fall, winter, and 
spring, and back to the summer camp 
again. The lost dog, Christmas shop- 
ping, melting the broken phonograph 
records, parties and birthday treats, the 
piano recital—little things, to be sure, 
but important to the family. And as a 
matter of fact, these little things, hap- 
pening to families all over the conti- 
nent, are a lot more important than 
much of what gets into the newspapers. 

This is Mrs. Innis’ first novel. It has 
already made a considerable success in 
Canada, and is making friends increas- 
ingly in the United States. It has hu- 
mor, tenderness, honesty. You ought to 
read it. 

e 
Policing the World 

Major George Fielding Eliot makes 
an eloquent and convincing plea for the 
immediate establishment of a United 
Nations Council in his new book Hour 
of Triumph (Reynal & Hitchcock, 
$2.50). He tells in some detail what 
lies between us and victory both in 
Europe and in the Pacific area, but he 
pleads for development of political policy 
and organization as we proceed with 
military action. Perhaps he over-sim- 
plifies: he does not go into the economic 
questions which are basic in peace- 
breaking and war-making. But he has 
fairly definite plans for international 
police, and for what should be done 
with Germany and Japan after they are 
beaten. 

This is 


a challenging, forthright, 


readable book. 


Tragic Bataan 
Most of the books dealing with the 
war ‘are, of course, ephemeral; but oc- 
casionally one comes out that seems to 
(Turn to page 26) 
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Young Thespians 

A newly organized Dramatic Society 
is in full swing in Secaucus, New Jer- 
sey. A group of youngsters have formed 
their own organization and elected their 
own Officers. This dramatic club belongs 
to the youth of Secaucus. 

The large group divides into smaller 
groups, for band practice, dramatics, 
and singing. After each group has had 
its activity there is a general dance with 
the band composed of the musically in- 
clined children of the society. 

Why should the youth of Secaucus 
stray into the nearest bar or linger on 
the streets when they have their own 
gay and pleasant amusement center 
sponsored by the Secaucus, New Jersey, 
Kiwanis Club? 


How One Club Did It 
The Buffalo, Wyoming, Club had the 


unusual distinction of putting on the 
War Loan Drive their County 
(Johnson County, Wyoming) and were 
successful in reaching a percentage of 


for 


» 


164.5% of their quota, placing Johnson 
County in sixth place in Wyoming. 

In Johnson County the Kiwanis club 
was approached ten days before the drive 
started with the request that the Club 
undertake the responsibility of the en- 
tire War Loan campaign. The time was 
short, but the club accepted and _ pro- 
ceeded to organize the drive. Out-of- 
town teams were organized, and in Buf- 
falo each club member was on a team 
to solicit the town, all under the direc- 
tion of Kiwanians Jean Van Dyke and 
Wally Lawson. 

That the community appreciated the 
efforts of the club in staging the drive is 
shown by the following quotation from 
the Buffalo newspaper: “The Kiwanis 
Club of Buffalo is a mighty happy bunch 
of boys right now, folks. This war bond 
campaign was quite a job to tackle on 
the short notice they had; and that quota 
looked like more money than there is in 
the U. S. Mint.” Incidentally, the quota 
was $165,400. 





Lightning Strikes Twice 

When a man’s two sons receive the 
same award—that’s something to write 
about! Recently Joe Ebbinghouse, re- 
ceived the Eagle Scout Award from the 
North 


have sponsored Boy Scout Troop 22 for 


Manchester, Indiana, club who 


many years. In 1937 the same award 
was granted to Tom Ebbinghouse, son 
of Homer Ebbinghouse, present lieu- 


tenant governor of Division III. 
Boxing for Fun-ds 


The 


recently sponsored a boxing show under 


Portland, Maine, Kiwanis club 


the direction of Kiwanian Chick Hayes 
Waldo Worcester and 
netted their Under- 


approximately 


Chairman 

that 
Child 
This club recently took part in 
Portland 


and 
Fd. 
Privileged 
$750. 
the 
again gave the club a sum of money 


Beam 
fund 


salvage drive in which 
which is being used in sponsoring a 
blood bank at the Maine General Hos- 


pital. 


i a ~ 


This scene from the Battle Creek school garden project will be repeated many times throughout the Michigan District as the result of Kiwanis Garden 
Programs that are now in full swing. Several clubs report that it is an ideal project for their Youth Service Committees. 
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Piaytime in Wartime 

The children of Poplar Bluff, Mis- 
ourt, should have a gay time this 
ummer with three playgrounds, well 
equipped by the Poplar Bluff, Missouri, 
Kiwanis club. 

As in former years, the Poplar Bluff 
Kiwanis club, in cooperation with the 
Varent-Teachers’ Association, the School 
Board, the City Council and others, has 
completed arrangements to install the 
Kiwanis playground equipment, and 
upervise the three playgrounds. 

I-verything is in order for playtime. 
\dult instructors have been contracted 
to teach badminton games, and instruct 
virl scouts. Twilight softball games will 
In played at the high school athletic 
field. The three tennis courts have been 
reconditioned. The stage is all set— 


for summer fun. 


Corn King 

\ man who tends his “garden” well 
is rewarded. At the farmers’ achieve- 
ment banquet sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Peru, Indiana, Claude Zehring, 
Jr., of Miami County received a trophy 
for having grown 134 bushels of corn 
on each of five acres, the largest crop 
on that much land produced in Miami 
County in 1943. Special medals were 
also awarded eleven men who produced 
125 bushels of corn or more on each five 
acres last year, and 26 men_ were 
awarded gold medals for having pro- 
duced more than 100 bushels per acre 
on five acres. 

Boyd Kotterman, who had the highest 
corn production in Indiana for contour 
farming, was awarded the Conservation 


Club trophy. 


So They Shall See 

One of the main objectives of the 
Montpelier, Vermont, club is the pro- 
viding of glasses for underprivileged 
children, This active club also partici- 
pated in the Red Cross Drive and spon- 
sored a Boy in a school on civil gov- 
ernment, under the direction of The 
\merican Legion. 


\ Modern Pied Piper 

It wasn't the Pied Piper of Hamlin 
this time who led the children through 
the streets, but the Kiwanis club of Red- 
lands, California, who sponsored the 
recent gay Parade of the Pets during 
Youth Week. 

Squealing pigs, barking dogs, decked 
out goats, baby Shetland ponies, comical 


burros, tadpoles, and even a goat all 
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River Rouge, Michigan, Kiwanians sponsored the above playground teams, and furnished the shirts. 

Gayly decorated boxes laden with miniature American flags were auctioned off at an old fashioned box 

social held by the Princeton, Indiana, Kiwanis club. Above: six Kiwanians stand proudly by their 
poster advertising the ‘'social."’ 





Kiwanian W. C. Stinson, London, Kentucky, presenting awards and prizes to school students of Laurel 
County, Kentucky, for winning Safety Poster and Questionnaire Contests. Left: Kiwanian H. ¥. McClure, 
School Superintendent. 








Remember the old fashioned caster without which the dining-room table was incomplete? Well, the 

Nashville, Tenn., club unearthed one, along with many other interesting items, for their recent "Good 

Old Days" program. The event attracted so much attention the club resolved to sponsor a museum 
for the city. 
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In observance of National Newspaper Week Clarinda, lowa, Kiwanians held their dinner meeting in the 

brand new plant of the Clarinda Herald-Journal. Programs were printed while the guests waited, a 

special Kiwanis edition was printed, and all in all club members enjoyed the demonstration of speed 
and efficiency in a modern newspaper plant. 


es 


PCY 











Head of Elk Scout Lodge was built at a cost of $5,000.00 by the Elkton, Maryland, club. The building 

is 30x60 feet, with a full basement, and is to be used by Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts in the vicinity. At 

the time of the dedication, October 10, the club turned over the administration of the building to a 
board of trustees. 





eS SE 2g 


Nine members of the WAVES sing their song ‘Waves of the Navy" when entertained by Dayton, Ohio, 
Kiwanians. 
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dolled up with a big pink bow were a 
part of the gay parade down the main 
street of Redlands. The parade of the 
animals swung into action with the local 
high school band playing a march. There 
were many strange and wondrous sights 
in that parade from a waddling duck on 
a leash to a donkey decked out in a 
bonnet. The Redlands Kiwanis club cer- 
tainly gave the children the keys to the 
city during their Pet Parade. 


Memorialize Pioneer Surgeon 

Members of the Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, Kiwanis club have been in 
strumental in establishing the Dr. Wm. 
Beaumont Memorial Foundation, a non- 
profit organization to memorialize the 
work of Dr. Wm. Beaumont, a pioneer 
surgeon. 

While Dr. Beaumont was an army 
surgeon, he is best known for his con- 
tributions to the field of internal medi 
cine. His picturesque experiments on 
Alexis St. Martin are known throughout 
the world. St. Martin came for treat 
ment after part of his side had been shot 
away. As the wound healed, it left an 
opening in his side, through which Dr. 
3eaumont observed the digestive process 
and conducted many experiments. These 
results he published in a book on the 
physiology of digestion. He is often 
referred to as “the father of physiology.” 

About 56 of his historic experiments 
were made in Prairie du Chien. There 
fore, the Kiwanians felt it important to 
preserve, maintain and perpetuate the 
collection and preservation of valuable 
historic material in regard to Dr. Beau 
mont, 


They Deserve It 

Rotary, Lions and Exchange joined 
with the Kiwanis Club in Richmond, 
Indiana, to hear Sherwood Eddy, inter 
nationally famous traveler, lecturer and 
religious leader. The occasion was in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary 


of the Y.M.C.A. 


Girls Also Serve 

The Grand-Harlem, Illinois, Kiwanis 
club’s Kinunka group of Chicago Camp 
lire Girls may not have 1000 hours of 
service to their credit, but under the able 
leadership of Mrs. William E. McBride 
the girls do have 1000 hours of service 
to their credit as Volunteer Nurses 
Aides at the Shriners’ Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children in Mont Clare. 


Bring on the Fatted Calf 


In Opelika, Alabama, a boy with a 
“fatted calf” gets as much attention and 
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4-H Club Members staged a program for Trenton, New Jersey, 
and a number of guests 
hand information relative to producing food to aid in the winning 


Kiwanians. The clubmen 


of the war. 


as many congratulations as a girl with 
Both 


tremely valuable and important in these 


ten pair of nylon hose. are ex- 
wartimes. The annual Lee 
County, 4-H Boys Fat Calf 
exhibit, Opelika, 


sponsored by the Opelika Kiwanis club 


hardpre ed 
\labama 


held in Alabama, 


and the Chamber of Commerce is an 


event to which the 4-H boys bring out 
their “fatted calves,” and compete for 
cash prizes. This year the show was 
‘something’ with Travis Jenkins, of 
Salem 


\labama, 4-H Club 


winning the first prize with his cham- 


member 


pion steer of the heavy weight class. 
fhompson, Beauregard 4-H Club 
first the 


Sonny 


president, received prize in 


medium weight class. 
It’s All in Good Direction 


The K-Y 


underprivileged boys the Kiwanis Club 


Boys Group, a group of 


of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, took under 





Youngsters of Willoughby, Ohio, are given swimming lessons under the spon- 
sorship of the Kiwanis club. Members contributed $75.00 to the organization 
of a summer recreation program for children of their community. 

gram includes instruction in handiwork as well as all kinds of sports. 


stands on its own feet. The 
K-Y 


good citizens. For a num- 


Soys have become 
ber of years the club has 
provided bi-weekly meet- 
ings for these boys at their 
local Y.M.C.A. during the 
winter months. 

The committee in charge 
of the boys have done their 


work well. Each boy has 


been assigned to a_ big 
brother member of the 
Uniontown club, and this 


member follows the daily 
activities of his boy from 
one meeting to the next. 
received first lhe boys are “steered” in 
the right direction. 

In the summer period, 
meetings are held outdoors with marsh- 
mallow roasts 


and picnic | 
lunches, swim- 
ming parties and 
hikes. 

This group of 
boys and_ their 
activities cost the 
club approxi- 
$375 
yearly, which, 
the 


period, was se- 


mately 


before war 
cured through 
the holding of a 
Charity Dance 
and held in the 
summer. 

The committee 
carrying on this 
work during the present year is headed 
by Charles B. Stoy, with club members 
him as 

Past 
Presidents Robert 
M. Berry, John 
M. Combs, and 
Dr. J. Nelson 
Mowls, President 
Frank M. John- 
son, Vice-Presi- 
dent Dr. Dan R. 
Kovar, Secretary- 


assisting 


follows: 


Treasurer, T. Ray 
Fulton, and mem- 
ber John W. 


Reckus. 


Cork Up for 
Cash 


The pro- : 
When the mem- 


its wing ten years ago, now 
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bers of the Kiwanis Club of Greeley, 
Colorado, found themselves a little short 
of adequate funds for their underpriv- 
ileged child work they decided a Min- 
That 
boosted the stock of the Kiwanis Club 
of Greeley 100%, and brought in $800 
in cash, 


D-Day is Good Bond Day 

There something special 
symbolic about a recent community War 
Bond Rally sponsored by the West Park, 
Ohio, Kiwanis club. It held on 
D-Day. That rally was different from 
any other that had been held in West 
Park. all 
churches, lodges, government agencies, 
members of our armed forces, including 
Waves, Wacs, and 
coast guards, parent-teachers’ associa- 


strel Show was in order. show 


was and 
was 
organizations, 


Leaders of 


soldiers, sailors, 


tions, police and fire department officials, 


in fact, all the neighborhood was pres- 





Chicago Camp Fire Girls sponsored by Grand-Harlem, Illinois, Kiwanis club serve 
as Volunteer Nurses' Aides at the Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children. 


ent as the guests of the Kiwanis club 
at that noon day luncheon. And they 
all prayed for the success and safety of 
our armed forces. 

The rally closed with the guests and 
members forming a large square, each 
one holding hands with his neighbor, 
and after the sounding of taps, a silent 
prayer was offered for the fallen in 
Normandy. The group sang, in con- 
“God 
Save America,” and “The Star Spangled 


clusion, appropriately enough, 


® 


Banner.” 


Double Duty Dogs 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania’s Dogs for 
Defense Committee has sent a number 
of dogs on to the Coast Guards for 
training, and those not suitable for train- 
ing for war are being trained as Seeing 
Eye dogs for blind veterans. 
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SHORT SHOTS 





Not their 25th wedding anniversary but almost as 

important—the 25th anniversary of the secretaryship 

of the Portland, Oregon, club for Harold E. Jones. 

His wife, Peggy, who has ever been his right-hand 

"man" all these years, shared equally in the gala 

celebration given in their honor by the Portland 
club. 


AMERICA ON THE MARCH 
There's a catch in the throat and a mist in 


the eye 
As | see the close-knit ranks of men marching 


by 
And hear the steady tramp of America's 


might— 

Ever-growing might waging battle for the 
right. 

Above the marching hosts the Flag of Free- 
dom flies, 

Its stars and stripes the hopes of future years 
comprise; 

It breasts the breeze, its red and white and 
blue reflect 

The way of life we shall preserve, defend, 
protect. 


America is on the march—on sea and land, 
Beneath the sea and in the sky free men 
withstand 
The brutish 
today, 
Enslaving nations in its age-old evil way. 


tyranny that stalks the earth 


America is on the march—on farms, in 


schools, 

In factories, in shops where men devise the 
tools 

And armaments of war—the ships, the quns, 
the tanks— 


Behold the steady tramp, tramp, tramp of 
close-knit ranks! 


America is on the march—and will not rest 
Till all-pervading triumph crowns her righteous 
quest. 
March on! March on beneath the flag that 
waves on high, 
And know that day by day victory draweth 
nigh. 
—CHar_es G. REIGNER 
Immediate Past President, 


Kiwanis Club of Baltimore 


OF STUFF HEROES ARE MADE 

Capt. George Williams of the Salva- 
tion Army at Winfield, Kansas, is very 
much of a hero in his own home town. 
It happened during the recent flood that 
engulfed Winfield and other towns in 
that area. Leaving his wife ill at home 
he borrowed a motorboat and performed 
some miracles in rescue work. It came 
out after it was all over that Kiwanian 
George had only driven a motorboat 
once before. He said he didn’t know 
how to stop it and that all he did know 
was to run the front end against the 
bank. The Winfield Daily Courier gave 
Capt. Williams’ 
writeup and well they might. Secretary 
Orville G. the Winfield 
club wrote in that the flood closed the 


heroic deed quite a 
Congdon of 
last remaining place to eat but that the 


club is now back at the old stand doing 
business as usual, stronger than ever. 





Meet Capt. George Williams of the Winfield 
Salvation Army. 


BILL JONES IS DEAD 

Remember “ 
Roe Fulkerson wrote for our magazine 
in October, 1942? It created more com- 
ment than anything that we have ever 
published. It even caught the fancy of 
movie producer Cecil B. DeMille be- 
cause he read a portion of it in his part 
of a broadcast of The Bluejacket Choir 
recently WLS, Chicago. “Bill 
Jones is Dead” is the sort of thing it 
would be well to get out and read from 
time to time while this world conflict 
is going on. 


Bill Jones is Dead” which 


over 





Russell L. Norton, Governor, New England District, 
left, and George W. Trehearne, Governor, South- 
west District, right. 


THE LINE WAS BUSY 

The line was too busy because of the 
war so District Governor Russell L. 
Norton of the New England District 
and District Governor George W. Tre- 
the District got 
together in Chicago during the recent 


hearne of Southwest 
Wartime Streamlined Convention of Ki- 
wanis International. They had many 
things to talk over—they are both tele- 
phone engineers. Coming from opposite 
ends of the country, “Russ” told George 
just how they did it in New England, 


and of course, vice versa. 
* 


GOOD NEIGHBOR QUIZ 

1. What is the Spanish Main? 

2. Flying in a straight line from New 
York to the South Pole, would you 
pass to the east or west of Antiago 
de Chile? 

. What is the third largest city in the 
Americas? 

4. What Latin American capital, located 

on the equator, is noted for its cool 


& 


climate ? 


uw 


. Which is larger in area, Bolivia or 
Ohio? 

6. Which has the larger population, 
Colombia or Texas? 

(Turn to page 32 

See how well 

America Countries? 


for correct answers. 
Latin 


you krow your 
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POOR PAY 


HE most important factor in the life of a child—outside 


of his home—is the teachers who shape his character as well 
as his mind. 

A quarter of a million school teachers 
on this continent have resigned and been 
compelled to seek other occupations be- 
cause the advanced cost of living has 
made their chosen profession a financial 
risk, 

These people are not money grabbers. 
School teachers, for some mysterious 





reason, have always been underpaid, so 
they did not go into teaching because of the financial returns. 
Their love of educational work made them willing to teach 
in spite of the poor pay. 

But they do have to live! 

When those quarter of a million teachers are replaced with 
second rate or superannuated teachers, there is bound to be 
a repercussion in the futures of our children. 

When will we learn that only the finest characters and 
finest minds of the country should be in charge of our chil- 
No one 
group of people has such a powerful influence on our chil- 
dren, and that influence will be for good or bad depending 
entirely on the calibre of the people who enter the teaching 


dren during the formative period of their lives? 


profession. 

Perhaps war industry salaries might have had a little to 
But that 
was not all. The increased cost of living has not been met 


do with luring the teachers out of the schools. 


with an equal increase in the salaries of our teachers, and 
our lack of foresight is costing us fine teachers we cannot 
replace. 

There is no better Kiwanis work than insuring our chil- 
dren’s education by raising the standards of the teachers of 
this continent. The first step is fair pay—pay commensurate 
with the long years of study and training that prepared them 
for their jobs. 

Teachers must eat. No matter how devoted they are to 
the work of guiding and educating our children, the bread 
and butter problem faces them the same as it does all the 
rest of us. 

In working for adequate pay for teachers, a Kiwanis club 


is working on several different Kiwanis objectives at the 


same time. It is underprivileged child work of the highest 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


character because our free school system on this continent 
offers free and equal educational opportunities to all children. 

Jecause the teacher is one of the greatest moral influences 
in the life of a child, it is also youth guidance at its best. 

Because education is the best insurance against idleness 
and crime, and for happiness and contentment, it is insurance 
for the future of our children. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. And the good laborer 
is worthy of a little appreciation—which has been sadly 
lacking in the lives of our school teachers. 

xt 
“Pleasure is not a luxury. It is a necessity.” 
—Dr. Henry Nehrling. 


PUBLICITY 

THERE are a couple of passages of Scripture which warn 
against hiding our light under a bushel, and admonishing 
us to let our light so shine before men that they will know 

our good works. 

Wf 4 Certainly every Kiwanis Club is a 
NY 4 /( De Y bright and shining light of good work. 
S40? y) “4% We should let that light so shine that 





men will know of our good deeds. 

From time to time in the career of 
every Kiwanis club it discovers that in 
its civic work it can supply the man- 
power, but a part at least of the money 
power must come from the community. That community is 
entitled to know just what sort of an organization they are 
entrusting with their money. 

It is characteristic of Kiwanis that there are no paid work- 
ers in its eleemosynary fields. Every dime contributed goes 
directly to the object for which it was given, without over- 
head or deductions of any sort. 

These facts are matters of public interest, just as the work 
of Kiwanis is of interest. The public should know the why 
and how of Kiwanis functioning. Don’t take it for granted 
that they understand all about us. Tell them! 

Publicity is one of those things which do not just happen. 
Some interested and energetic person must make it happen. 
It is not enough to invite the newspaper people to luncheon. 
A chairman of publicity should be on the job to make sure 
that the papers do send representatives, and that these men 
and women are treated well after they get to the meeting. 
If the reports they turn in are not printed, as is sometimes 
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the case, then the publicity committee should bring pressure 
to bear. 

When a newspaper is so short-handed that it can’t spare 
a reporter for your luncheons, send them a report of the 
highlights of the meeting, complete with names, and titles 
of your military guests. 

It is difficult, however, for a Kiwanis Club to get regular 
notices when its activities are limited to a speaker of the 
day and a bit of entertainment. The club must do something 
worth printing, or the newspapers will grow tired of giving 
it tiresome publicity. 

From the Kiwanis viewpoint, the important thing is a live, 
working committee on publicity. Then give that committee 
something interesting on which to get publicity. 

Xt 


The Four Horsemen ride again! 


CHINA 

FOR seven long years China has been battling the invading 
Japs, fighting against unbelievable odds. Not odds of man- 
power alone, but odds of planes, tanks, ships and all other 
mechanized battle equipment. 

At long last she can see hope ahead. 
There is no doubt that England and the 
United States will prosecute this war 
with Japan on an unconditional sur- 
render basis. When Germany is defeated 
and Russia no longer fears a stab in the 
back, she will join her allies in the war 





to exterminate Japan. 

China can dream once more of being a free nation. Cer- 
tainly her long, brave fight for her rights, and her tremendous 
sacrifices of life and property entitle her to her place in the 
great peace we hope will come at the close of this war. The 
oldest civilization in the world—a peaceful, scholarly civiliza- 
tion—should not be allowed to perish from the earth. 

Xt 
It will take you only ten minutes to write him a 
letter. Think how many minutes of happiness it will 
mean to him! 


THESE WOMEN 

SINCE this war started, they have been running engines and 
tractors. They are driving taxicabs and airplanes. They are 
rivetting and welding. They are farming and hair cutting. 
They have joined the Navy, the Army, 
the Marines, the Coast Guard and the 
Air Corps. 

But none of these occupations for 
women has created one-half the stir and 
fear on the part of men as their inva- 
sion of the news rooms of the daily 
papers. The pipe smoking, swearing, 
wise-cracking, sophisticated reporter of 
old is irritated and annoyed at the efficiency and the ability 





of the smart, energetic, college-bred girls who are not only 
taking the jobs of the younger element in all branches of 
newspaperdom, but are making gloriously and—to the old 
timers—dangerously good at it. 

They do not foregather at Murphy’s beer bar and pool 
their reports so that all papers have the same news. They 
do not stay out with a hangover after each pay day. They 
do not litter up the city room with cigar stubs and malo- 
dorous pipes, The old-time Fourth Estater realizes that 
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things are going to be different not only during this war, 
but after it. 

These girl reporters are not handicapped with any of the 
old traditions of the craft. They have brought a new touch 
of enthusiasm and their copy is a relief to the jaded news- 
paper reader who, for years, has read just exactly what he 
would expect to read under the circumstances. 

Women have always handled the fashions and the women’s 
pages of our newspapers satisfactorily. They have been un- 
excelled as sob sisters, reporting the emotional side of the 
news. Now they are proving that they can do just as good 
a job of front page reporting. 

© 
In those letters you get from overseas, do you notice 
how much they talk and think about home? Our 
job is to make sure that home won't disappoint them 
when they get back. 


WHO WILL FEED THEM? 

THE millions who will be killed and maimed in this war 

constitute a major catastrophe. When peace comes, we face 

another problem that will affect every one of us. Who will 
feed the millions of men, women and in- 


y, nocent little children who have been 
até Mey |) left starving on this war ravaged earth? 
Se f Ld Facts are stubborn things. Here are 


a few which bear on the problem. In 
the entire world there are only four 
billion acres of land fit for growing food. 
Two billion people occupy the world. 
With four billion acres on which food 
can be grown, and two billion people to be fed, it is obvious 
that there are just two acres on which to grow food for each 
person. 

Scientific agriculturists inform us that it takes two and a 
half acres to produce the food, clothing and shelter necessary 
for one human being. 

Each farmer on this continent tills twenty acres: each 
Belgian farmer five; each Chinese less than one. The farmer 
on this continent can produce with his larger acreage a food 
surplus. If one crop fails, we have this surplus to fall back 
on, while if a Chinese farmer’s crop fails, he starves. 

When this war is over, the Chinese will still have his one 
acre, which is only one-fifth enough. The people of India 
will be no better off. Most of Europe will not be able to 
grow food enough to feed its people. More than half the 
people in the world will not have enough to eat, and will 
not have land enough on which to raise their food. 

Europe and Asia will continue to increase their popula- 
tion. Then will come the highest pressure ever known for 
these people to enter this land of surplus acreage. We and 
the people of South America alone are uncrowded. Yet, 
even if our vast uncultivated acreage were all under cultiva- 
tion, there would still be a food shortage in the world. 

Synthetic foods? Perhaps. Open the gates and let them 
in? Perhaps. We people of this continent are not the kind 
to sit and watch other people starve. But will we take the 
food out of the mouths of our children to feed other children 
in other parts of the world? 

What to do? What to do? 

The foolish things a man does when he drinks too much 
pay off in the headaches of a hangover. The crazy things 
men do when they wage war leave a more terrific and catas- 
trophic hangover. 
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Casualties on the home front have noticeably increased—not because of the war but 
just the after effects of the club's annual Boy Scout picnic. 























Stock 


(From 

The old man thought it over carefully 
and finally said, “Well, suh, I starts off 
by telling ‘em what Ise goin't to tell 
em. Then I tells ‘em. And thirdly I 
tells ‘em what I has just told ‘em, and 
some few of ‘em gits it!” 

This is the fiftieth time I have ad- 
dressed Kiwanis International. I am 
going to try to model this short “im- 
promptu” talk along these lines. First 
| am going to tell you what I am going 
to tell you. [| am going to tell you that 
the years have taught me that the most 
important thing in any man’s life is to 
take personal stock at least once a year. 
List your assets and your liabilities. 
Find out what bad habits you have ac- 
cumulated and toss them out. See if 
you have acquired any good habits that 
should be given greater emphasis. 

Scattered here and there in the South 
we still keep intact as souvenirs of pre- 
war days some of the old slave markets 


where negroes were once bought and 


sold like fat cattle at the county fair. 


Taking 


page 7) 

Until recently there was another place 
in these United States where human 
beings were sold—but to the lowest bid- 
der. This was up in New England. 

The governor of the New England 
District will confirm what I am about 
to tell you. The auction of a human be- 
ing to the lowest bidder up there in 
Maine, however, was quite different. 
Instead of being sold into slavery, he 
was sold into a life of ease and security. 

In some of the small townships in 
Maine there were no poorhouses. If 
some old person who had no relatives 
to take care of him got to the point 
where he would ordinarily be sent to an 
almshouse or other institution for the 
indigent aged, they called a town meet- 
ing. 

At this town meeting the pauper was 
put up at public auction, and the fami- 
lies of the township bid to “see him 
through.” This meant that the success- 
ful bidder took the elderly person into 
his home and maintained him as a mem- 
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ber of the family as long as he lived. 

The bidding was like a golf score. 
In golf the man who makes the lowest 
score wins the game. In this bidding 
the person making the lowest bid to see 
the old person through, got the job. 

If old Uncle John was put up at auc- 
tion, every one in the township knew 
that he was a happy, cheerful old fellow 
loved by every child and dog in town; 
that he was never spiteful or unkind, 
and that he was helpful around the 
house and in fhe garden. Some family 
would bid very low for the privilege of 
seeing Uncle John through. He would 
be taken home and made a welcome 
member of the family. 

But if old Captain Elijah was put up 
at public auction, every one in the town- 
ship knew that he was a bad tempered 
old fellow with a mouth full of pro- 
fanity and eating tobacco. They knew 
that he hated dogs and children and that 
he was careless about bathing and about 
his clothes. The few people who even 
considered bidding knew that only the 
good die young and that he was likely 
to live to be a hundred, and get meaner 
every year, so they wanted to be paid 
plenty for having the old nuisance 
around the house. 

On the day of the town meeting, the 
selectmen would put the two old boys 
up at public auction. Perhaps some one 
would bid a thousand dollars to see 
Uncle John through. Then the bids 
would go down lower and lower until 
it is possible that some family would 
agree to see the nice old man through 
for a hundred dollars just for the pleas- 
ure of having him around. 

With Captain Elijah it would be dif- 
ferent. The selectman who was acting 
as auctioneer would have to remind the 
townspeople that it was their duty to 
bid. But the good housewives of the 
town would remember his bad personal 
habits. People with children would re- 
member his profanity and his temper. 
None of the nice people in the township 
would bid on him at all, and the few 
bids from the less desirable homes were 
high. When Captain Elijah was finally 
knocked down for sixteen hundred dol- 
lars, he went to spend the rest of his 
life in an indifferent home amid un- 
pleasant surroundings. 

Sometimes I think it would be good 
for my immortal soul if I tried to figure 
out how much people in my home town 
would ask to “see me through.” And 
how many people would bid at all? 

The only way to get an answer is to 
take personal stock. Every good mer- 
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chant or manufacturer takes stock once 
a year. He wants to see what his lia- 
bilities and assets are. He wants to find 
out what items he bought that he could 
not sell, and should get rid of. He also 
wants to see which items were popular 
and should be stocked up on because of 
the great public demand for them. 
What is true of a man’s stock of mer- 
chandise or the products of his factory 
is equally true of his personal habits. 
Every living man is selling something. 
He is selling his services or his mer- 
chandise, but before he can sell these 
If he takes 


personal stock and finds out what his 


he must first sell himself! 


assets and his liabilities are, he knows 
what adjustments to make before he 
tries to sell himself to the public. 

Let’s start at home. That’s the best 
place. I heard of a fellow who hadn't 
kissed his wife in five years, but he 
shot another fellow he caught kissing 
her! Do you remember that there was 
a time in your life when you never left 
or returned to your home without kiss- 
ing your wife? Try it again. She may 
faint the first day, but she will like you 
better when she comes to! 

How about our clothes? Of course 
we are all dressed up for this conven- 
tion, but how do we do at home? Be- 
ing good business men, we know the 
value of so we always 
dress up to go down town. Sometimes 
we even impress each other with the 


appearances, 


sartorial glory we display. But how 
about Sundays and evenings at home? 
And do we refuse flatly to dress up with 
the Smiths coming for bridge, or when 
the Joneses are having us for dinner? 

How about our conversational man- 
ners? Are we pleasant company, nice 
to have around, stimulating to listen to, 
or do we gossip about our friends, com- 
plain about wartime restrictions and 
gripe about taxes? 

Iéew about our manners to the people 
who work for us? 
friendly, and do we try to be helpful? 
Do they come to us with their personal 
problems? What do they say about us 
behind our backs? I know a fellow that 
I liked a lot until I found out that every 
man who worked for him called him 
Old Mush Mouth! I wonder what they 


call me? 


Are we cordial and 


How about our language? A hell of 
a lot of damns creep into a man’s vo- 
cabulary if he doesn’t watch out. Those 
two words shock you in a public ad- 
dress, don’t they? Not another man at 
this Convention has used either one of 


them in public. But aren’t they just as 


bad taste in private conversation? They 
are certainly no evidence of culture or 
refinement, and far from an asset to any 
man trying to sell himself, either to his 
customers or to a nice family that is 
willing to “see him through.” 

Your family—my family—they have 


‘ 


to see us through whether they want to 
or not. Maybe it’s up to us to make it 
as easy for them as possible. 

Fifteen years ago I used a poem ina 
speech to the International Convention 
at Milwaukee. In all these 
haven't been able to find any words that 


years [| 


express the idea even half so well, so I 
am going to remind you of “Jimmy 
Johnson’s daddy.” 


“Jimmy Johnson's daddy is an awful 
lot of fun. 

He’s a_ peacherino hitter and can 
knock a real home run. 

Pil bet my dad could play as well, 
but when I ask him to, 

He’s always awful busy and got some- 
thing else to do. 


“Jimmy Johnson’s daddy knows a lot 
of dandy games, 

And he plays them with us fellows, 
and he don't call Jimmy ‘James? 
I'll bet my dad knows games that’s 

fun for fellows, too, 
But he’s always awful busy and got 

something else to do. 
“Some kids’ dads are glad to have a 
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chance to play with boys 

And even when theyre busy, they 
don't mind a little noise. 

I'll bet my dad could beat ’em all if 
he just only knew 

How I miss him when he’s busy and 
got something else to do. 


Nobody can take your place with your 
children — not schools or camps. or 
Youth Centers, no matter how fine they 
are. You have such a little while to 
make friends with those beautiful chil- 
dren of yours, and such a long, long 
time to regret it if you don't. 

There, now. I told you what I was 
going to tell you. Then I told you. Now 
I'm going to tell you what I have just 
told you—that every man needs to take 
stock of himself. 

And like that old darkie preacher I 
hopes some few of you gits it! 

* 
5 STARS TELL STORY 

Quoting from the Racine, Wisconsin, 
Journal-Times: “A service flag hangs 
in the window of a modest little home 
at 313 Tenth 


stars which tell their own story. They 


Street, displaying five 


stand for the contribution of Kiwanian 
and Mrs. Ben Cape to the global war— 
A sixth is 
work in 
Greenland.” Says Kiwanian Ben, “The 


five sons in military service. 


in government construction 


home is empty but we’re proud of it.” 








1944 District Convention Dates 


Pacific-Northwest Aug. 13-15 Eugene, Oregon 
Minnesota-Dakotas Aug. 21-22 Watertown, S. D. 
Rocky Mountain Aug. 23-24 Pueblo, Colorado 
Utah-Idaho Aug. 27-29 Boise, Idaho 
Western Canada Aug. 27-28 Brandon, Manitoba 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Aug. 27-29 Madison, Wis. 
Louisiana-Miss.-West Tennessee Sept. 3-4 Vicksburg, Miss. 
Montana Sept. 8-9 Helena 

West Virginia Sept. 11-12 Charleston 

Indiana Sept. 17-18 Indianapolis 
Pennsylvania Sept. 21-22 Reading 

New England Sept. 22-23 Swampscott, Mass. 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Sept. 24-26 Quebec, Quebec 
Illinois-E. lowa Sept. 28-29 Ravenswood, Chicago 
Kentucky-Tennessee Oct. 1-3 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
California-Nevada Oct. 3-4 Los Angeles 
Capital Oct. 5-6 Baltimore, Md. 
Michigan Oct. 5 Lansing 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Oct. 5-6 Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Oct. 6-7 Buffalo 

Alabama Oct. 8-10 Auburn 

Southwest Oct. 8-9 Prescott, Ariz. 
Carolinas Oct. 11-12 Greenville, S. C. 
Nebraska-lowa Oct. 11-12 Sioux City, lowa 
Texas-Oklahoma Oct. 11-12 Fort Worth, Texas 
Georgia Oct. 15-16 Augusta 

Ohio Oct. 16-18 Columbus 

Florida Oct. 15-16 


New Jersey 


(Plans not completed) 
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Kiwanis Plan Future 
(From page 15) 


the support they are giving to this 
movement. 
The 


given over to conferences for Lieuten- 


balance of the afternoon was 
ant Governors, District Governors, and 
District 


where they had an opportunity to dis- 


Secretaries and Treasurers 
cuss their special problems. These con- 
the 


sranton, 


ferences were under direction of 


International Officers 
and Holt. 

The evening banquet featured an ad- 
dress by Roe Fulkerson entitled “Stock 
Taking,” 


ous but yet serious style he brought out 


Dean, 


in which in his usual humor- 
some homely truths. The presentation 
of awards to Achievement Report Win- 
ners by Leo M. Shaw, chairman, and 
Membership awards by Martin T. Wie- 
cand, chairman, followed. Excellent en- 
tertainment gave the necessary touch to 
a pleasant evening. 

Group breakfasts on Thursday morn- 
District 
District 


Secretaries and Treasurers, Immediate 


ing were arranged for Gov- 


ernors, Lieutenant Governors, 
Past Governors and International Com- 


mittee Chairmen. These conferences 
were presided over by Officers Dean, 
Vande Koester, 


Huffard, Peery and Emerson, Exchange 


\rmstrong, sogart, 
of ideas was freely engaged in and all 
expressed pleasure for the opportunity 
to discuss their special problems and re- 
actions from others similarly situated. 

The morning and final session was 
opened with invocation by Trustee 
Philip E. Auer, and included an impres- 
sive memorial service for departed Ki- 
wanians by Trustee Raymond J. Schutz. 
\fter singing “Onward Christian Sol- 


diers,” Past President George H. Ross 


paid tribute to the military service 
members. 
Immediate Past President Fred G. 


McAlister led a panel discussion of Ki- 
wanis Postwar Plans which was par- 
ticipated in by International Committee 
Chairmen Jackson, Fenske, Cummings, 
and Kaletzki. 

The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions by Past President Bennett O. 
Knudson, Chairman, and the report of 
the Elections Martin 
Moe, Chairman, concluded the formal 
reports, 


Committee by 


The presentation of the new and re- 
Both 
Mrs. Don B. Rice as retiring First Lady 


tiring officers was next in order. 


and Mrs. Ben Dean.as the new First 





International 
Committee on Music, in action at the convention. 


Chairman Frank O. Staiger of the 


Lady were presented with bouquets as 
a token of esteem. 


The closing address was by Charles 
W.. Gilkey, the University 
Chapel, University of who 
warned against repeating the mistakes 


Dean of 
Chicago, 


of the last war by not accepting the re- 
sponsibility of assuring peace. With the 
singing of “Auld Lang Syne” and a 
benediction by Past President Edmund 
F. Arras, the convention was officially 
adjourned, 


A chorus formed from delegates pres- 


ent under the direction of Chairman 
Frank O. Staiger, Committee on Music, 
the 


convention, 


entertained during luncheon. 
the excellent 
group singing under Frank’s leadership 


served to refresh the delegates, and his 


Throughout 


cheery smile and enthusiasm never 


failed to elicit full response. 


A fine convention, run on schedule, a 
real accomplishment on the part of the 
presiding officer. All in attendance ex- 
pressed themselves as having had a 
wonderful time and voiced the hope that 
next year the normal procedure could 
once again be adopted. 





The Kiwanis Convention Reporter 
contains further details of the happen- 
ings at the International Convention, 
and the Convention Proceedings will 


contain the complete story. 
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Books You Will 
Enjoy Reading 
/ 
(From page 16) 

have the elements of permanence. Such 
a book is Colonel Allison Ind’s Bataan: 
The Judgment Seat (Macmillan, $3.50). 

The episode of Bataan will always be 
a very black blot upon our national his- 
tory. Much will be written about it in 
future years, but it is safe to say that 
Ind’s well written, intelligent story of 
his Philippine assignment will continue 
to be important for a long time. He 
came to the Islands six months before 
the Japanese, was a part of that hope- 
less, feverish effort to get ready for the 
inevitable, saw nearly all of the desper- 
ate heroism of the defense, and left the 
Islands as a part of MacArthur’s party. 


This is better written than most war 
books. It is remarkably absorbing read- 
ing for the most part; it has narrative 
force, suspense, imagination, passion. It 
comes to a grand climax with the Subic 
Bay bombing, the retreat to Australia, 
and the death of General George. But 
from one end to the other there runs 
a note of criticism—more than a note 
—a motiff of protest against the neglect 
and short-sightedness that eventually 
made it necessary to expend the men of 
Bataan. “There simply wasn’t time 
enough, in the few months allotted to 
us, remotely to approach compensation 
for the years of sound sleeping Uncle 
Sam had done with his snoring head 
pillowed on a copy of the ‘treaty’ in 
which he had agreed not to fortify the 
Pacific Islands.” 

We are coming back to the Philip- 
pines, and this book will enable many 
readers to get the whole picture in per- 
spective. It is a picture that every 
American should see and 
and remember. 


understand 


Whodunit of the Month 


Gil Henry is one of those detectives 
who gets beaten up in every chapter, 
but comes to with a wisecrack on his 
bruised lips and starts out on another 
hot clue, and finally (after being kicked 
around by everybody, including his 
client, the police and the guy that done 
it) solves the murder and is handed the 
keys of the city and the heart and hand 
of the heiress on the last page. He 
makes his debut in the Mary Roberts 
Rinehart prize mystery, The Rat Began 
to Gnaw the Rope (the title itself is 
worth a prize) published by Farrar & 
Rinehart. 
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Mteiellyy Porconal 


All honor to Kiwanian Charles J. 
Griffin, municipal judge of the City of 
Beverly Hills, California, past president 
of the Beverly Hills club and chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Public Affairs for the United States in 
1941, upon his receiving the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Citizenship Medal for 
1944 “in recognition of the outstanding 
services he has rendered to the city of 
Beverly Hills.” 

We are proud of Kiwanian Charles 
but he is even prouder of his three sons, 
two of whom are with the Marines 
somewhere in the Pacific while the other 
commands a submarine in the Atlantic. 


Dr. Dudley R. Isom, Past President, 
Shreveport Kiwanis club, was recently 
honored by the Louisiana State Dental 
Society in his elevation to the office of 
President. 


Alfred J. Wordsell, Jr., of the Albany, 
New York club, has been appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of Commerce of 
the State of New York. 


Recently 7. K. McAllister, a charter 
member of the Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, Kiwanis club, his first 
ineeting on account of after 
twenty-eight years of constant attend- 
ance. It’s a good mark for all members 
to shoot at. 


missed 
illness 


Ray N. Carroll of the Kissimmee, 
Florida club, a member of the Conser- 
vation Committee, has been named a 
member of the Livestock Committee of 
the Florida Bankers’ Association, and 
Florida Vice-President of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 


One of the most active members of 
the Phoenix, Arizona, club, J. R. “Bert” 
Fleming, was elected Mayor of the city, 
and a big “send off” was given him at 
his inauguration. 


The vice-president of Dover, Dela- 
ware, club, W’. Avyars, 
elected Commander of the 
Legion, Department of Delaware, at the 
annual convention held at Rehoboth 
Beach. 


George was 


American 


Senator F. H. CRON, member at 
Eldorado, Kansas, has been elected to 
an honorary vice presidency in the 
Kansas Commonwealth Club because of 
his position and leadership in the state. 


President C. S. Lynch of Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, has knitted three more 
sweaters for the Red Cross. Who says 
it’s a woman’s job? 

Lieutenant Governor Howard An- 
drews of the Emmett, Idaho, club was 
elected president of the Idaho Education 
Association. 


Frank Burton, director of the Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, club was recently ap- 
pointed to the position of Health Of- 
ficer and Sanitary Inspector for the city. 


William H. Montague, director in the 
Kiwanis Club of Fullerton, California, 
has been unanimously elected mayor of 
the city. 


R. E. (Zeke) Richardson, president 
of the Bogalusa, Louisiana, Kiwanis 
club, and director of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is the newly elected post- 
master of Bogalusa. 


Congratulations H. S. “Sid” Teague, 
charter member, secretary from 41-43, 
and present treasurer of the Alameda, 
California club, for your perfect at- 
tendance record for twenty-one years. 


Dr. Ernest M. Medlin, past president 
and director of the Sandhills Kiwanis 
Club of Moore County, North Carolina, 
was recently elected president of the 
North Carolina Dental Association. 


Merrill E. Torrey, member at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, received recog- 
nition from Civilian Defense officials 
on completing 1500 hours service at 
Northampton Observation Center. 


Kiwanians Stephen Saywell and Lewis 
Reaton of the Oshawa, Ontario, club, 
were elected to the Oshawa Board of 
Education. President Frank McCallum 
and John Albert Coleman were elected 
aldermen. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1944 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 
e 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 
o 
LOYALTY -DAYS 
October 
cs) 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
October |-7 


a 
FIRE PREVENTION DAY 


October 9 


WEEK 











President Edgar Genest of the St. 
Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec club was 
elected First the 
General Council of Service Clubs. 


Vice-President of 


Ralph L. Whitaker, 


Hawthorne, California was elected trus- 


president at 


tee of the Inglewood Union High 
School. 
GRAND RAPIDS— 
PRESIDENT’S CITY 
a 





Grand Rapids, long known as ‘'The 


Michigan, 
Furniture Capital of America,'' now becomes the 


capital of Kiwanis International for the coming 
year. Large enough to enjoy the advantages of a 
metropolitan city it has not lost the friendliness 
of the small town. Its public buildings, parks, 
stores and hotels are a constant invitation to the 
visitor to relax and enjoy living. Grand Rapids 
may well be proud of its distinguished citizens 
and Kiwanis International is honored to number 
among its members the community leaders of such 
a fine American city, 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 
HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 











Spend more hospitable days .. . among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronte, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms, Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hote! Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—!leadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 

ss Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 

spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 











Ba ee Tee Te TTT eT eI eh Ls 
5 In New York—It’s = 
= x - = 
= HOTEL MeALPIN ;: 
5 Kiwanis Headquarters in New York = 
= John J. Woelfle, Mgr. = 
= Broadway at 34th Street = 
TSMC STs em en tn cd 






A. A “CENTER OF EVE 
te i fis 







RYTHING” 
TEXAS 


oo 


in SAN ANTONIO, 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


* Kiwanis Meets at - 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


¢ Wednesday Noon 








% KIWANIANS MEET AT 


OTEL SYRAC 


EART OF / 
THE VERY 4 
* yPsTATE NEW YORK 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 Ft 
SYRACUSE * NEW YORK 





USE 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH nore. 


5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 
Lake Michigan 

















1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Rotel OKLAHOMA - 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 
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4 KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 7 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


Mer. 








Pres. and Gen. 


Hyde, Treas. 


George A. Turain, 
Clarence E. 











A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWITT, 
Manager President 








Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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The 


THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


Distt in clion 


“fe HOTELS OF 
’ ae oad 
r.) ‘ a 






».. KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
FSR) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
®S 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4 ®© DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 












| i ARLINGTON 
Feeae Hh 


itm, HOTEL and BATHS 
TS 

KIWANIS MEE 

~ I WEDNESDAY 6: 15 


5 ser ARKANSAS 


PARK 















The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


HOT SPRIN 

















€ 
ar 
THE DANIEL BOONE For Men of Affairs 
Charleston, Each room ¢ contains | eo : In MONTREAL, CANADA 
Ive latir ater. radio loud spe 
West Virginia’s -— =o jrooms and all public It’s @ THE- 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 


INnoSor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 































HOTEL Kiwanis Headquarters re Famous. Maine Food / 
Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 


in BANGOR, MAINE at 
CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 














HOTEL 
at MemP"” = PEABODY 


""South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


his + * 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











HOTEL FONTENELUE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CA MASS 


2 


9 





HUTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
President Manager 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 
| NEWARK, N. J. 
4 
4 
‘ 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 


PDB BBB BPP PEP LPP PL a a ee 


- ee eee 








HOTEL 
ke e h V) Springfield, 
tH Mass. 
Perfectly appointed , , Pein? 
Where Kiwanians Meet 
i — a Each Wednesday Noon 


400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen'| Mgr. and Kiwanian 




















When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 
Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 








KIWANIANS MEET AT 


" CLoxatlnn Hoel 


E. Curry Dugan, General Manager |''ff 


15 HILL ST.,NEWARK,1,N.J. 
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Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


(From 


we seek more adequate educational and 


facilities of such an ab- 


recreational 
orbing and stimulating interest as to in- 
crease appreciably the profitable use of 
thereby eliminating the 


lcisure time, 


possibility of questionable companion- 
hip and unwholesome attitudes; that 
that 


breeding 


we empha ize more pertinently 


parental apathy is fertile 


ground for the delinquency of youth, 


and, further, that we encourage a 
respec t for and an enrichment of our 
homes, schools, churches and_ other 


agencies charged with the care and cul- 
tivation of our youth, that they may 
contribute materially to a program of 
understanding and 


maximum sym- 


pathetic encouragements. 
Support of Churches 
Br 


conviction that only with the help of 


It Resotvep, That we reaffirm our 


the Almighty God are we endowed with 
the power to accomplish those things 
which people in their own strength are 
It is our belief that if all 
persons of good will humbly and fer- 


unable to do. 





Problems” 


2 6 5 % 


Answers All ‘Locker 


Spoce-savin Oo mm 


ri ie lela Gai: elelal | 


Sanitary 
Available Now 


keeps wraps dry and "‘in 


press 
rompt deliveries from stock 


PETERSON Locker 
Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere 
because they save 
floor space, or dou- 
ble locker room ca- 
pacity, keep wraps 
“in press’ and ex- 
posed to light and 
air,—provide each 
employee with a 
spaced coat hanger, 
a hat shelf and a 
12” x 12” x 12” lock 
box. Rigid all-wood 
and tempered pressed 
wood construction. 


















AAAS SE 


Write for 
Catalog Sheet 
showing ’ 
PETERSON 
checkroom 
Equipment, 
Office Valet 
and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks. 


fp. 


The most complete line of 
modern wardrobe equipment 
built. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1840 N. Wolcott Ave. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
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vently continue in prayer and petition 
to the Almighty God, a more speedy and 
just victory will be assured. All Kiwanis 
clubs are urged to take appropriate 
action in spiritual 
their 


support of the 
of the 


respective communities, with particular 


programs churches in 
emphasis on prayer for the safety and 
success of those who are serving on the 
fighting fronts of the world, to the end 
that an enduring peace may soon come 
and all peoples may live in the freedom 
cf a more abundant life. 


Tribute to Kiwanians 
in Military Service 
REsoLveD, That 


tribute to our fellow Kiwanians 
have gone from our midst to fight for 


we pay particular 


who 


the cause of justice, and that we promise 
our undying devotion to the ideals of 
the supreme 
sacrifice in this great struggle. 


those who have made 


We pledge to those who are con- 
tinuing the fight our increased devotion 
to the program of Kiwanis which we 
know to be so near and dear to them 
and us. We pledge ourselves to use 
aright the freedoms for which they are 
fighting and dying. We pledge a deeper 
appreciation of our Kiwanis fellowship 
and friendship. 

As members of an organization the 
first Object of which is to give primacy 
to the human and spiritual rather than 
to the material values of life, we pledge 
to all Kiwanians in the armed services 
our most earnest and heartfelt prayers. 


In Memoriam 


Resotvep, That Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has sustained an inestimable loss 
in the passing of Henry C. Heinz and 
F. Trafford Taylor, Past Presidents of 
Kiwanis International. 

President Heinz served as president 
in 1927-1928 and President Taylor in 
1937-1938. 

The contributions of loyal and un- 
selfish service given by each of these 
beloved men were so outstanding as to 
challenge our efforts to pay them 
tribute. 

No words of ours can add to the 
monument of esteem and glory which 
they have built in our hearts through 


their devoted ieadership. 
Their consecrated service during two 
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decades has materially added to the 
building of the structure of Kiwanis 


International. 


Be It Resotvep, That Kiwanis In- 
ternational recognize the extremely able 
service that Merton S. Heiss rendered 
during the nineteen years that he was 
a member of the staff of the General 
Office and particularly does Kiwanis 
pay tribute to his guiding genius in 
niaking of its Magazine an outstanding 
publication, perfectly fitted to the needs 
ot the organization, 

In the thousands of pages which he 
edited, he has left behind him a written 
record of great accomplishment. 


Hotel Facilities 
Be It Reso_vep, That we commend 
the staff of Kiwanis International for 
their untiring efforts to supply the dele- 
gates with suitable hotel accommoda- 
tions and we realize that the prevailing 
conditions were beyond their control. 


Appreciation 

Be It ReEsotvep, That we express our 
deep appreciation to all those who have 
labored to make our Twenty-Ninth 
Annual Convention and Wartime Con- 
ference a valuable experience and a 
happy occasion; and especially do we 
thank the International Committee on 
Convention Program for a program 
replete with inspiration and instruction. 
We are likewise grateful to our guest 
speakers, to the management of the 
Medinah Club, to the General Office 
Staff, and to all others who have con- 
tributed to the success of the conference. 
Especially do we appreciate the inspira- 
tional leadership of our President, the 
unselfish labors of the International 
Board, and the faithful support of our 
General Office Staff, all of whom have 
contributed to an outstanding adminis- 
trative year in Kiwanis history. We 
are hopeful that at the end of the er- 
suing administrative year conditions will 
permit us to be privileged again to enjoy 
the fellowship of our Kiwanis member- 
ship at a general convention free from 
wartime restrictions. 


Pray The Bible Way 


By Ada A. Snyder 
Published by The Biblion Publishers 
The large number of Kiwanians who 
purchased “Spiritual Help for 
Everyday Problems,” reviewed 
October, 1943, issue, will be eager to 


Your 


4 in the 











AUGUST, 


1944 





Asheville, N. Carolina. . . August 11 
Corpus Christi, Texas... .August 16 
Lima, Ohio............August 20 
Huntington, Indiana... .August 25 
Charlotte, N. Carolina... August 27 
Edmonton, Alberta... ...August 27 
Long Beach, California... .Sept. 16 
Greenville, South Carolina. Sept. 20 
Selma, Alabama 


Port Arthur-Fort Williams, 
NE oh einkcess se 


learn of this new volume by the same 
author, and also published by Kiwanian 
Paul C. Hoffman. 

Believing that the Bible is the great- 
est prayer book ever writtetl and that 
some of its most beautiful and helpful 
prayer utterances are buried deep within 
the Bible where many readers do not 
find them, the compiler has lifted out 
these prayer sentences and here presents 
them, without interpretation or com- 
ment, in a most helpful way. 

Under the classifications of Special, 
Personal and National Prayers, the 
author compiled Scriptural Prayers, by 
arranging and uniting fragments of 
Bible passages to make definite peti- 
tions. As a mosaic is made up of bits 
of precious gems, so these prayers are 
composed of bits of Scriptural prayer 
and promise, until the user becomes at- 
tuned to God and finds Scripture 
wording for every prayer need. 

A table of references enabling one to 
locate the Bible passages from which 
the prayer sentences were lifted, com- 
pletes this little book of 64 pages. 
Pocket size, beautifully printed in large 
type, and bound in light blue leatherette 
embossed paper cover, it sells for only 
35c each. It is an ideal gift for service 
men and women, for Bible classes, for 
the absent, the sick, and those who 
daily seek to make living and vital con- 
tact with God through prayer. 


Kiwanis on the March 
(From page 6) 
We know that there are sorrows ahead. 
We realize the conflicts in our economic, 
social and political life. We see on every 
side self-seeking and a disregard for the 
We know of the in- 
disunity 


common welfare. 


fluences. striving to bring 





among us, dividing our people into 


classes, arraying one group against an- 


other. We know that progress upward | 


is ever slow and beset with many dis- 





appointments. 

But Kiwanis as a character and citi-| 
zenship building organization accepts 
the challenge. We build for our youth, 
our churches and our communities. We 
have confidence in the worth and char- 
acter of the individual man and in his 
freedoms. We place our faith in eternal 
spiritual values. Only as all men and 
all nations are motivated with such pur- 
poses can we hope for a just and endur- 
ing peace and for a solution of the prob- 
lems confronting us. 

How prophetic it was that seventy- 
nine years ago Abraham Lincoln de- 
scribed the pattern for our conduct: 

“With malice toward with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 


none ; 


right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” 
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& New BUSINESS HABIT! 





ABSOLUTE ACCURACY, 
4 SPEED AND PRIVACY IN 
7 _ COPYING ANYTHING 





A-PE-CO photo-copies of im- 
portant letters and papers assure 
absolute accuracy. Executives 
everywhere have adopted the “photo-exact” 
habit. The privacy and speed of making ac- 
curate ‘A-PE-CO photo-copies in their own 
offices are added advantages. Experience 
proves that A-PE-CO pays for itself quickly, 
Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 

@Letters e@Pictures e@Documents e@ Drawings 
@Records e@Receipts eBilueprints © Shop ofders 
A-PE-CO copies direct from anything writ- 
ten, printed, drawn or photographed. Per- 
manent, easy-to-read, same-size copies up to 
18 x 22 in. made easily and quickly. Mistakes 
are impossible. Any girl or boy quickly be- 
comes expert. Saves steno-copying, proof- 
reading, tracing. No camera or film. Nothing 
to get out of order, 

See how thousands are using this modern, 
versatile method in every department. Immedi- 
ate delivery. Write for A-PE-CO folder, today! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-84, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities 
In Canada; Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Ltd. 








BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS 


Have you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 


Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 












Look for the Terry. 

name and the Terry 
@ tag on every 
Terry Wallet. 






TERRY 


WALLETS 
The Finest cu 


LEATHERWARE 






No. 708—One-piece construction with 8 pock- 

ets. Separate card case. Imported pigskin, also 

black or brown imported English Morocco. $10, 

Other Terry Wallets from $3.50 to $10.00, 
(All priees plus Federal Tax) 


Terry Wallets are offered with 
pride by better stores everywhere. 


HAVE-MEYERS CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PREPCHES :: 





write epeeches on any 
Confidential 
ibe Speak 


ers Har at Ook with i. ota ¢ Pains entary 
ailed free upon requ 


4 prepared sine tr 


JOK Es| _ 
*, 81, ' L. en very Pt rene. 61 0 
Pr . a k 5 
PROGRAMS fale" psa i Cn 


Lodge 5 ). Banquet Book ie 
vdian orders filled. Write 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland. 12, Ohio © 


HONOR ROLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE TO 
THOSE IN SERVICE 
Beovtiful plaques, many 
designs in sizes for any 
inumber of name plotes. 
Send for prices, literature. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLET COMPANY 


36 E 22nd St, N.Y.C.10 


onthe 

















Co. 


=e W.& 

















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques . Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs. Speaker’s 
Stands « Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
SE a FOR KIWANIS C a OG 

ll. 


ease ldre Chicagro 6 


, RUSSELL-HAMPTON co. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill 





FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, IIl. 











SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


can be absolutely cor- 
restored, All fear of 
removed. Voice restored when 
shock, Speech developed in 
Martin Hall is the only resi- 
America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speect nd volce disorders and 
recognized by the An erlcs an Medical Association, 
For information address 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
Martin Hall, Box K, Gristet, R. 1. 


An endowed nati institute for speech « 


Acute spa stuttering 
rected and normal 
speaking in public 
due to sickness or 
backward children 

dential institute in 


speech 


disorders 


onai 
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a. 
4 Gonor Rolls * 
x Different kinds (Plastic, Walnut, etc.) and of 
x sizes. For churches, communities, organiza- * 
x tions, etc. Name plates, various sizes. * 
x State specific requirements when writing. »% 
* WALTER E. KUTCH CO. + 
be 1401 E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit I, Mich. + 
ees esse ee eee eeeeeseseereg 


Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
yf Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material rdered No disappointments Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special fiction 
courses Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K NEW YORK CITY 
Seeececccseeceocosesseesseoeseeeeeesees 


PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 


% 


Peeeeessescesscesesess 
wmItIIIiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit 











BUY WAR BONDS 
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“Last Will Of Adolf Hitler’ 


By HAROLD J. 


Past Pres Jent Kiwanis 


I, Adolf (the un- 


hanged paper hanger) being of unsound 


Schickelgruber, 


mind and imposing memory, do make 


and declare the following to be my last 


will and testament, hereby revoking 
many and tall kills by me heretofore 
made. 


I give my teeth to Joseph Stalin, be- 
cause he knocked some of them out and 


caved the rest of them in during my 
intuitional attack on Russia. 

To Mussolini I leave my eyes, because 
he couldn’t see that I was sure to lose 
when he picked me for a winner. 
feet, 


away, 


To Switzerland I leave my be- 
I'd like to 
neutral country will receive me. 

My dinky mustache goes to the people 


cause while run no 


of France, showing that instead of 
shaving it, I enslaved them. 
To the German people I give my 


ears, signifying that they should have 
plugged theirs instead of listening to 
me. 

I wish my tongue to be cut out, be- 
cause I now find that it speaks only lies, 
blasphemies and false prophecies. 

To my generals I bequeath my fingers, 
as they are already pointing theirs at 
me in scorn. 

To Spain and Sweden I leave my 
hands in thanks for keeping theirs off. 


To France I leave all the beautiful 
mademoiselles, as I never was one for 
the girls. 


ANSWERS TO 

GOOD NEIGHBOR QUIZ 

1. The Spanish Main is another name 

the northern coast of South 
America. 

2. To the west. 

hundred miles at sea when you passed 

Santiago. 

Buenos Aires. 

Quito, Ecuador. 

Bolivia (537,000 square miles.) Ohio 

has 41,000 square miles. 


Colombia (population 9,000,000). 


Letters 
(From page 2) 


for 


You would be several 


wn 


Silas 


as 


reports emanating from the battlefields 
that our men are turning to God in their 
time of peril and danger. 
One of the aims of the 
Kiwanis Club is to help to see that re- 


Patchogue 


Club of Burlington 


WILSON 


1 
1Oowa 


Winston Churchill I leave my 


original manuscript of “Mein Kampf” 


To 


which is now outmoded. 
To Norway’s I leave 
double cross; if he lives he can make 


Quisling my 
use of it again. 

To Poland I leave a gold framed 
photograph of myself, to frighten the 
kids who might think along Nazi lines. 

To the Jews I leave a new holiday, 
which will be the date of my death. 

To America I leave the satisfaction 
of having given me a thorough licking. 

To Pierre Laval I leave France; there 
isn’t much left after I looted it. 

To Russia I leave all my frozen as- 
sets. 

To General 
Victoria Cross for crossing the channel 


Eisenhower I leave the 


to break through my impregnable beach- 
heads. 

To Hirohito I leave all my 
which will help him to sink faster when 
he’s drowning in the Pacific. 

To the rest of the world I just leave. 

I appoint as joint executors of my 


medals, 


Himmler, Goering, Goebbels, as 
they are sq experienced at executions. 
My final request is that I be buried 


as I will need it 


will 


in an asbestos suit, 
where I am going. 

I require no witnesses to this will, 
because I'll probably commit suicide in 
my private apartment. 


(Signed) Apo_F HITLER 


ligion has its proper place in postwar 
planning. 

There has been established in Patch- 
ogue the headquarters for the Suffolk 
County Veterans Service Center, a vol- 
unteer group that is part of a nation- 
wide set-up of the United States Em- 
ployment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission. The primary duty of this 
center is to assist in the re-adjustment 
of the 

The 
stituted a plan whereby the clergy of 


returning veteran. 
Patchogue Kiwanis Club has in- 


the various denominations in this vicin- 
ity will become an integral part of the 
this 
Center, so as to give the boys immediate 
contact with them on their discharge 


executive committee of Service 


from the armed forces. 
STEPHEN G. JoRDAN 
President, Patchogue, N. 
Kiwanis Club. 














“All aboard” in the ZB YSQE 


“All aboard! United Mainliner, ‘The 
Continental,’ for Chicago, Denver, 


and the Pacific Coast. Connections 
for Honolulu, Manila, Singapore, 
Mandalay, Calcutta and Bombay.” 


Romantic, far-away places that once 
took weeks and months to reach... 
cities so remote that only occasional 
travelers ever visited them . . . will be 
regular stopping places on the world- 
wide airline networks of the future. 

None of them—anywhere—will be 
more than two and a half days away 
from your own home! 

You will probably visit these places 
in the Age of Flight, and so will many 


of your fellow countrymen. You will 
be able to travel because travel itself 
will take so little time, and all kinds 
of transportation will be so vastly 
improved. 

This will be particularly true of 
travel in the United States. Service 
on United’s Main Line Airway, for 
example, will be so frequent and so 
convenient that you will be able to 
fly to any city across the country in a 
few hours, practically any time of day 
or night. No section of the nation 
will be more than 11 hours from wher- 
ever you may happen to be. And air 
travel will be more economical, too. 


This glorious day of aviation cannot 
begin until Victory is won. When the 


Axis is finally defeated, United, the 
nation’s pioneer air transport system, 
will utilize its background of experi- 
ence, resources and leadership to pro- 
vide even faster and finer air service. 
You and many more will take to the 
skies as never before. 

All will be aboard in the Age of 
Flight! 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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WHY CAN’T YOU? 


Bargaining is as old as the hills. It has been 
a standard practice in business since the first 
man made the first trade. 

Today, when you sit down with a customer 
to arrive at a price, the process is still bar- 
gaining. Both sides seek every possible ad- 
vantage. Concessions are made by both 
parties. There’s no feeling of alarm or 
suspicion. That’s the way business is done. 

But what happens when company execu- 
tives sit down with Union Representatives 
to bargain for the price of labor? Is the meet- 
ing held behind locked doors? Do both sides 
act as though they were involved in some 
secret conspiracy? Is there an atmosphere of 
mutual distrust? Why should there be? 

Union agents, in bargaining for the price 
of labor are doing exactly the same kind of 
job on behalf of their constituents that 


executives do for their companies. Why 


ee 





THE 





TRUNDLE 


1919-1944 
ENGINEERING 


should one kind of bargaining be different 
from the other? 

If we are to set up satisfactory labor rela- 
tions we must learn how to deal with shop 
committees and union agents on exactly the 
same basis as we deal with customers and 
suppliers. 

Bargaining is a basic part of business. A 
full understanding by management of all the 
problems of labor relations is essential to a 
successful handling of this phase of industry 
and business. 

In such problems Trundle experience has 
been particularly helpful to management. A 
discussion of how we can help you will be 


gladly arranged. 





Brings to Industry and Business 


2s Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - 


CHICAGO «+ City National Bank Bidg. « 208 S. La Salle St. 


CLEVELAND - 


BULKLEY BLDG. 


NEW YORK ~- Graybar Bidg. - 








COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. 





